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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE world is divided into two hostile halves, the east and the 
west ; every one is saying it all the time in every language and 
dialect of anxiety and vituperation. The anxiety comes from 
the knowledge that the division and hostility are acutely 
dangerous and that the future of the world and war and peace 
depend upon whether the two halves can compose their 
differences. The vituperation comes from fear and what we 
call ideology, which, in the modern world, is a kind of ersatz 
religion, for fudged economics today, instead of theology, 
determine whether we are saved or damned, true believers or 
infidels and heretics. The danger is real, terribly real, and so 
is the “ ideological” difference real, though it has little to 
do with the fudged economics or with the two-way vituperation 
between Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. Bevin. Everyone, including, 
one hopes or assumes, Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. Bevin, is asking 
himself and his neighbours whether anything can be done about 
it or whether the third war is as inevitable as the third wave. 
The Political Quarterly can, of course, do little or nothing; it 
can only stop and think, analyze “the situation” and try to 
see realities and possibilities behind the iron curtains, fudged 
economics, and fog of international abuse. That is what we 
propose to do, for, though the effect be negligible, if we have 
to go into a third useless war and be killed this time by Russians 
and atomic fissure instead of by Germans and high explosives, 
it is better to do so with one’s eyes open rather than in national 
and ideological blinkers. 
* * * * 


The situation must be examined and, indeed, dealt with from 
two angles: the political facts and the ideology. Let us look 
at the facts first. The division of Europe into two hostile halves 
or groups of states, so hostile to one another that for years all 
live under the obvious threat of war, is not a new dispensation. 
On the contrary it has become a habit of the continent for more 
than half a century, and it was not unknown even earlier. These 
recurrent scissions in the society of European nations are not 
isolated and fortuitous events ; they are parts of a continuing 
process ; and you can see how in that process similar causes are 
producing similar effects by the fact that in the two situations 
which produced the wars of 1914 and 1939 and in the situation 
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which threatens us with a third world war there are certain 
marked resemblances. 


* * * * 


The most important point of resemblance between the long 
drawn out international crises is this. In each case Europe 
divides into two hostile groups of nations. In the one are what 
may be described as active nations because they are demanding 
a change in the status quo; in the other are passive nations 
resisting this demand for change. To the passive nation the 
demand for change naturally appears to be aggression, par- 
ticularly when, as sooner or later happens, behind the demand 
appears the threat or use of force. Thus the government of 
William II of Germany demanded a change in the balance of 
European power and a redistribution of international wealth or 
loot. The change was resisted by the small powers whose 
independence would have been eliminated and by the great 
powers who were content with things as they were. War 
came when the German and Austrian governments decided to 
use their armies to enforce their demands. Hitler demanded a 
change in the status quo of the Versailles Treaty, a complete 
redistribution of power, and political and economic hegemony 
in Europe, if not in the world. The change was resisted by the 
small powers whom he wanted to liquidate and the great powers 
whose greatness and existence he threatened. Today it is the 
Soviet government which demands change, a change in the 
balance of power and in the political and economic structure of 
Europe. The,changes which it seeks to make are in some ways 
the same as and in others different from those aimed at by 
William II and Hitler. The differences result from Soviet 
economics and the communist belief in the necessity of world 
revolution, and the process of making a third world war inevit- 
able is complicated, if not encouraged, by the existence of pro- 
Russian communist parties in the nations of the anti-Russian 
group. Politically the demand of the Russians and its results 
are similar to those of Germany before 1914 or 1939. It 
has taken less than four years for the “loyal” Yugoslav 
government to discover that its political and economic 
independence is threatened as Serbia’s was in 1914 and Poland’s 
in 1939. The group which is resisting Soviet Russia’s demands 
is already formed: it consists of small powers, communist or 
non-communist, who see their independence threatened, and 
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great powers who do not want a change in the balance of power 
and fear a Russian communist hegemony. 


* * * * 


These resemblances are not fortuitous. And it is not chance, 
but cause and effect, which have determined that in 1914 and 
1939 and now again in 1949 the hard core of the group of 
Passive resistance states is to be found in Great Britain and 
France, and across the Atlantic in the United States. To the 
governments (and to the vast majority of the people) of these 
three countries the kind of change in the European system 
demanded by William II, Hitler, or Stalin appears to threaten 
their existence—they call it, therefore, aggression—as well as 
their possessions and their civilization. As soon as one looks 
at the present crisis in its historical position with half a century 
and two similar crises and two world wars behind it, one observes 
one fundamental fact. The recurring pattern of the splitting 
of European states into two hostile groups is the result of the 
anarchical international relations of states. It is a platitude and 
truism that there is no provision in the society of nations for 
peaceful change and it is a platitude and truism which the 
people of Europe persist in ignoring at their peril. A society, 
whether of individuals or of nations, can exist without the means 
or machinery of change only on two conditions: either the 
units must live in comparative isolation with few and primitive 
relations or it must be a static, semi-mummified society in which 
there is no impulse to move or change. Neither of these 
conditions exists in the international world today. There is 
a perpetual urge to alter the status quo and ultimately, if the 
change is resisted, there is no method of making it except by 
wart or the threat of war. The change may be good or bad, 
reasonable or unreasonable, inevitable or unnecessary ; _ its 
nature, from this point of view, is irrelevant ; for the point is 
that, if the demand is sufficiently violent and the government 
making the demand sufficiently determined and bellicose, the 
scission of Europe is inevitable and war probable. 


* * * * 


Most people think-it a waste of time, if not an academic 
impertinence, to consider the deeper causes of comtemporary 
events. They are probably right. It is a curious fact that no 
one in the world wants a world war, and no one includes Mr. 
Stalin, Mr. Molotov, Mr. Bevin, and Mr. Attlee. Yet nearly 
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everyone in the world, ifcluding those four statesmen upon 
whose decisions so much depends, refuse to take the steps 
necessary for making a dynamic Europe possible without the 
eternal threat of war. It is, however, desirable again and again 
to draw attention to our ignored truism, if only because it 
seems better to destroy oneself with one’s eyes open than shut. 


* * * * 


Foreign secretaries and statesmen generally, being men of 
affairs, are not concerned with causes, but with effects. They 
look at immediate “ situations,” not at history. Mr. Bevin is 
confronted by a long-drawn out “ crisis ”—the situation. His 
“ situation” today is that he finds himself and the British 
Empire on one side of an international barricade, an important 
member of the group opposed to the Soviet Union. He must, 
therefore, take the short-term view and in the short-term view 


nothing is inevitable. It is true therefore that war between 
the east and west, between the Soviet and the Anglo-American 
groups, is not “ inevitable,” if you look 5, 10, or 15 years ahead 
(and backwards). Something which Mr. Stalin or Mr. Acheson 
or Mr. Bevin might do might postpone war for 15 years or 
even indefinitely. But if they are to do something which is to 


relieve the tension, to break the rhythm of hostility which is 
the prelude to war, they must do something which is different 
from what they have been doing in the last two years. For 
though the fatal tune has been called by the Soviet government, 
the governments of Britain and the U.S.A. have continually 
danced to it, thereby making catastrophe more probable. The 
occupational disease of statesmen—indeed of all “ practical ” 
men—is that they never have time to stop—stop is the important 
thing—and think. The stream of events, one damned thing 
after another, never stops and they are caught in it. What 
they see before them is the immediate event, the immediate 
situation, about which they have to do something. What they 
do is determined by what they did before, and they do the same 
thing over again and call it their “ policy.” That is why states- 
men and other great men nearly always allow themselves to be 
controlled by events instead of controlling them, and so bring 
disaster upon their countries and themselves. It is only if the 
disaster is big enough that history calls them great men. But 
the way to control events which are hurrying you to destruction 
is to stop, think, and do something different. 
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You cannot predict either the future or the past with 
certainty. Policy and statesmanship and action are all traffics 
in probabilities. It is worth while looking back, with this in 
mind, from our present situation to the situation which preceded 
1914 and 1939. No one can predict with certainty what would 
have happened if the governments of France, Britain, and the 
U.S.A. had seized an opportunity to stop, think, and reverse the 
circle and policy which were carrying them into war. But it is 
probable that, in the case of both of these wars, there was a 
moment when deliberate action of this kind might have broken 
the vicious circle and so have made war much less probable. 
No statesman can be asked to do more than make an inevitable 
war less probable. That is what Sir Edward Grey might have 
done between 1910 and 1913, if instead of concealing our commit- 
ments to France, he had put ali his cards on the table and induced 
—as he might—a French government to do the same. As for 
Hitler’s war, there were three occasions when the governments 
of France and Britain, by reversing their policy of drift and 
appeasement, might have made it extremely improbable that 
war would come in 1939 and might even have made a long 
period of peace probable. The first was in the years before 
1933; if the legitimate grievances of the Germans against the 
Versailles settlement had been forestalled by revision of the 
Treaty while Germany was still powerless, if the French and 
British governments had used the breathing space actively to 
build up the League into a bulwark against aggressive war, 
as the Labour Party and some Conservatives, like Mr. Churchill, 
were constantly urging, Hitler’s teeth would have been drawn 
before he got into a position to use them. The second and third 
occasions were when Hitler entered the Rhineland and Austria. 
We know now enough about the internal condition of Germany 
at that time to be able to say that, if the policy of appeasement 
had been reversed on either occasion—and there were many 
people in Britain and France urging its reversal—Hitler would 
not have got his war in 1939 and might never have got it at all. 


* * * * 


The situation today is like that of 1910 and 1933. Events 
are carrying our statesmen and us towards war between two 
great hostile groups of states. There is a possibility—perhaps 
even a probability—that now, as then, a change in our policy 
might reverse the movement and carry us towards peace. A 
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possibility or probability, not a certainty, for war or peace 
depends upon “ the other fellow ” as well as upon us ; it depends 
upon the unknown or imponderable factor—what the Soviet 
rulers are ultimately after and what they are prepared to risk 
in order to get it. It is the task of our statesmanship to explore 
that unknown factor. It must know first the objects of its own 
policy upon which it cannot compromize and the objects upon 
- which it can. Within those limits it must offer the Soviet 
Union, not hostility, but neutrality and cooperation. In 
exploring the Russian position and shaping its own policy, it 
should cautiously count upon the probability that no one, on 
either side of the barricade, wants war. The right policy today 
is the policy which Chamberlain ought to have pursued, but 
did not pursue, in 1933—to strengthen the hands of those on 
the other side who do not want war, not to appease those who 
are prepared to gamble on atomic bombs. 


* * * * 


If we are to do this, we must in certain important respects 
stop doing what we have done during the last two years and 
do something else. We must begin by refusing to dance to 
the Russian tune of abuse. The international slanging match 
is the chief Russian weapon in the cold war, just as it was Hitler’s. 


For Mr. Bevin, Mr. Acheson, and their junior representatives 
to answer Mr. Vyshinsky in the Russian strain all over UNO 
achieves nothing but playing into Russian hands. The game 
of Russian policy is, like Hitler’s, to appear before the world 
in the white (or red) robe of the aggrieved party, the innocent 
lamb whom the wolves of Versailles or of the imperialist 
capitalist states are victimizing. To answer back in the same 
strain is to accept the position of defendant, always the weaker 
position, and particularly so in the manceuvres of international 
politics. This international wrangling serves no useful purpose 
except that of the Soviet government. And it has a dangerous 
cumulative effect. It strengthens the forces of hostility every- 
where and ties the hands of those—they exist on both sides of 
the barricade—who would prefer moderation and compromize. 
It keeps the circle perpetually turning in the direction of war. 
* + * * 

To stop doing what we have been doing is right, but it 
is only the negative side of a new policy. There must also 
be a positive side if the new policy is to have a chance of success. 
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The real objection to British and American policy during the 
last two years is that it has been purely defensive, leaving 
the initiative entirely in Stalin’s hands. Mr. Bevin should 
stop complaining about and defending himself against Russia ; 
he should carry the war—his war for peace—into the enemy 
camp. He should again and again put his own cards on 
the table. And the cards must be cards of peace. He must 
show where he will not yield, as for instance in being pushed 
out of Berlin or in the building of western union. But at the 
same time he should continually press upon the Russians 
opportunities for cooperation, showing himself again and again 
eager to work with them for peace—in the settlement of 
Germany, in Austria, in Berlin, in western union, in UNO. 
And when rebuffed and abused and taunted by Vyshinsky as 
he certainly would be, he must not play the Russian game by 
answering back in the same vein, but should return to the 
charge unruffled, bland, with a new invitation to cooperate for 
peace. Only thus can we discover what “the other fellow” is 
really after. Western union, integrated into this kind of active 
policy, might be used as an instrument of peace—which it 
certainly is not under present circumstances. Mr. Pickles, in 
the article which we publish in this i issue, is extremely critical of 
Strasbourg and “ United Europe ” from the ultra-British point 
of view. It is a view which requires careful consideration, 
though we think that Mr. Pickles exaggerates the difficulties in 
the way of international cooperation. One can be a good 
European as well as a good Puddletonian, and though this may 
entail the sacrifice of some of our prejudices, and even of our 
interests, history seems to show that the fate of Puddletonia is 
bound up with that of Europe and that in the long run the noble 
Puddletonian does not gain by insisting that all the prejudices 
and all the interests of all the other Europeans must yield to his 
own. That is why we believe that the British should go all 
out to make United Europe politically (which is not the 
same as militarily) and economically powerful. At any rate, 
failure or success will have a profound effect upon the chances of 
war or peace. If United Europe is regarded primarily as a 
weapon of defensive war against the Soviet Union, it will merely 
add to the existing hostility ; if anything was likely to make the 
statesmen of eastern Europe stop and think and reconsider their 
insensate policy of the last few years, it would be to see western 
Europe a successful and prosperous economic unit, an instrument 
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of real international government, and offering peaceful co- 
operation with the east. 
* * * * 

We publish below an article by Mr. Plamenatz which throws 
light on the “ domestic” ideology of Russian communism and 
the meaning and effect of the Trotskyist heresy. The domestic 
ideology is related to Soviet foreign policy, for the Soviet 
government uses ideology as its principal weapon in the cold 
wat. The ideology, used for export, is a fantastic mixture of 
stale Marxian dogma and the most modern forms of propaganda. 
All truth and reality are submerged in the flood of abuse or 
volleys of vituperation directed against anything or anyone 
condemned by Moscow. ‘The lengths to which the Soviet 
government will go in this process are shown most clearly, not 
in the attacks upon the U.S.A. and Britain, but in its sudden 
onslaught upon its communist ally, Tito. In these virulent 
controversies the meaning of words is twisted and perverted 
so that democracy becomes imperialism and _ totalitarianism 
democracy, capitalism becomes democracy and social democracy 
capitalism, real freedom is discovered to be in the concentration 
camp and the highest justice in judicial murders. In the dogmas 
and ideology of modern communism there is about as much 
truth and reality as there was in those of the homoousians, 
homoiousians, and the Athanasian Creed. For statesmen or 
other responsible persons to enter into ideological controversy 
with the Soviet government or its agents on their own ground 
serves no purpose except to help muddy the springs of truth. 
There is or should be a clear-cut ideological difference between 
the east and west. The Soviet leaders have made the fatal 
mistake of establishing rigid totalitarian, authoritarian govern- 
ment in Russia, to clamp down the barbarism of the police state 
upon socialism or communism. It does no good to abuse them, 
and still less, with the fellow-travellers, to find excuses or 
justification for communists destroying all the standards of 
civilized life. The authoritarian government, whether of a 
Hitler or a Stalin, and the police state destroy themselves (though 
unfortunately they may destroy other people in the process). 
The west can do nothing by words and arguments; but it 
might do something by clinging more tenaciously than ever to the 
standards of civilization, showing by its practice to the people 
of eastern Europe what freedom, law, justice, and humanity really 
mean. People are still allergic to liberty and democracy. 
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THE MALTHUSIAN DEVIL IN 
CHAINS 


By Mary Srocks 


ENGLISH history from the end of the sixteenth century 
onwards records an interesting pendulum swing of public 
opinion between fear of over-population and fear of under- 
population. At times, such fear has been conditioned by not 
very accurate observation of some contemporary phenomenon 
such as unemployment or vagrancy. At times it has been 
exploited to support some enterprise such as seventeenth- 
century colonisation which offered to its promoters advantages 
more immediate than the absorption of a supposedly surpus 
population. Malthus was probably the first sociologist to 
produce a general theory of population for which he claimed 
universal application. He it was who presented the western 
world with the picture of an ever-insistent inrushing tide of 
human fertility held precariously at bay by one or other of two 
repellent checks: the positive check of a high death rate 
occasioned in various unpleasant ways by the self-destructive 
scramble of hungry human beings for inadequate resources, 
and the prudential check of “ moral restrairit ” both inside and 
outside the bonds of matrimony, exercised at full pressure under 
the operation of a rigid and ruthless economic individualism. 
“ Malthus,” says Maynard Keynes in his Economic Consequences 
of the Peace, “ disclosed a Devil. For half a century all serious 
economical writings held that Devil in clear prospect. For the 
next half century he was chained up and out of sight. Now 
perhaps we have loosed him again.” 

It is fortunate that Keynes inserts the saving word 
“ perhaps ” in his 1918 appraisement of world population trends, 
for the developments which he outlines with Keynsian brilliance 
in his chapter on “ Europe after the War” were in fact 
neutralised by tendencies which kept the Malthusian Devil well 
and truly fettered. Effective, medically innocuous methods of 
birth control and a personal ethic which condoned their use spread 
outwatds and downwards from the middle and upper classes 
for whom they were already available. In the early twenties 
a few pioneer birth-control clinics established themselves in a 
sea of hostility and some very odd things were said about their 
promoters in ecclesiastical and even in medical circles. By the 
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late thirties they had become respectable and had in many cases 
passed through the evolutionary phase familiar to historians of 
our statutory social services: from voluntary experiment 
through grant-aiding to direct provision. Behind this remark- 
able swing of public opinion deep-seated human motives were 
operating. 

It is possible—though not probable—that those who are 
directing the present general election campaign of the 
Conservative Party are reflecting the subtle wisdom of the 
psychologist in their choice of a poster for general release. 
It depicts an idealised British family group, health glowing, 
faces smiling, arms linked, striding purposefully forward along 
what is designated as “ The Right Road for Britain.” The 
group is composed of father, mother, son, and daughter. There 
is no indication that mother is pregnant, nor might one suppose 
would she be there at all if her presence were required at home 
by younger children of less than walking age. Three-quarters of 
a century ago Anthony Trollope wrote these words : 


‘what should a woman do with her life? There had 
arisen around her a flock of learned ladies asking that 
question, to whom it seems that the proper answer has 
never yet occurred. Fall in love, marry the man, have 
two children and live happy ever afterwards. I maintain 
that answer has as much wisdom in it as any other that 
can be given. . .” 


This Trollopian design for living, which enables a woman to 
satisfy the parental instinct without either enduring a succession 
of superfluous pregnancies or, alternatively, incurring the risk 
of strained relations with a well-loved spouse, has proved to 
be as popular as he imagined and far more practicable than he 
could have foreseen. The Conserv ative Party might have 
added to its slogan the sub-title ““ What every woman wants ” 
—for whether or no the two-member family is “ the right road 
for Britain,” it certainly appears to be he tight road for 
innumerable women living under present-day conditions in 
Great Britain, and one along which they are crowding in great 
numbers. One can however envisage many lines of action 
which satisfy the individual but which on a wider, longer view 
are not conducive to the common weal. It may well be that 
if the women of Britain, now that control of their maternal 
destiny is within their grasp, elect to seek happiness along 
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Trollopian lines, the population of this country will, in the 

absence of spectacular compensatory developments, in due 

course enter a period of cumulative decline and ultimately 

wither away. No Conservative could possibly regard this as 
“the right road for Britain.” 

That being so, it is not surprising that by the close of the 
inter-war period, so far from being terrorised by the Malthusian 
Devil, a different Devil was striding amongst us: fear of 
depopulation, carrying with it a relative decline, in an uncivilised 
and semi-civilised world, of the race which stands for the 
British way of life; carrying with it, too, military weakness, 
economic stagnation, and certain qualitative demographic trends 
associated with a differential birth-rate as between what were 
popularly regarded as the best and the worst human stocks. 
Like many another Devil, this particular Devil appeared in 
angel’s guise to the pioneer promoters of one good social 
reform. The Malthusian opposition to family allowances, 
formidable in the twenties especially among orthodox 
economists, softly and silently vanished away. Individual 
morality had endorsed birth-control; social morality now 
weighed in behind family allowances. Both the positive and 
the negative conditions for voluntary parenthood —a reputable 
and dignified human ideal—were duly accepted. But large and 
thoughtful sections of the public were, to say the least of it, 
doubtful concerning its long-term social implications. 

It was under stress of these fears, which statisticians, armed 
with a new instrument known as the net reproduction rate, 
were able to present in a somewhat spectacular form, that the 
Royal Commission on Population was appointed in 1944. The 
urgency of the matter is indicated by the fact that so large and 
absorbing an undertaking was initiated in the desperate and still 
indeterminate closing phases of a world war. The Commission 
did its work with great thoroughness and its report,* published 
after five years of hard labour, presents us with an up-to-date 
analysis of the whole problem. It supersedes a host of earlier 
publications and supplies us with a comprehensive text book on 
the population problem of the mid-twentieth century viewed as 
a national, not, it must be admitted, a world-concern. It gives 
precise definition to the feats which prompted its appointment 
and indicates certain developments of social policy by which 
those fears may be mitigated or dissipated. Chapter 7, dealing, 

* Royal Commission on Population. H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 7695. 4/6 net. 
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in such terms as the general reader can digest, with the question 
of human replacement, thus states the case : 


“During the war period and more especially during 
the nineteen-thirties, the trend of population began to 
arouse increased attention, animated by a new anxiety. 
It was believed that the fall in the birth-rate had gone so 
far as to pass well beyond a crucial point—namely, that 
required for the replacement of population. Not that the 
numbers of the population had begun to decrease. The 
actual growth of numbers during the nineteen-thirties was 
at a rate of about 180,000 a year, and though this was 
largely due to the reversal in the flow of migration, the 
annual natural increase (i.e. the excess of births over 
deaths) remained above 100,000 a year. None the less it 
was believed that in some significant sense the population 
was failing to reproduce itself, and failing by a substantial 
margin. The idea that the number of births, though 
continuing to exceed the number of deaths, was w ell below 
replacement level formed the basis of demographic dis- 
cussion during the nineteen-thirties. It was perhaps the 
prevalence of this idea more than anything else which led 
to our appointment as a Royal Commission.” 


It was the net reproduction rate which had caused the near- 
panic. Of what use to comfort oneself with the contemplation 
of an annually increasing population when demographic 
statisticians had produced a special index, so constructed as to 
eliminate the influence of an abnormal age distribution such 
as is associated with a falling birth-rate, which proved by a 
single simple figure that we were bound, if not immediately, 
at any rate ultimately for almost certain decline. A net repro- 
duction rate of unity indicated a sufficiency of births to replace 
the previous generation. A net reproduction rate of less than 
unity indicated race suicide. Our net reproduction rate for the 
years 1935-1938 appeared to be somewhere about .81. An 
alternative effective reproduction rate which allowed for a further 
decline of the mortality rate was preferred by the Registrar 
General. It was slightly higher, but still obstinately below 
unity. Yet even as the Commissioners worked, population 
trends were mov ing. War and post-war social conditions 
produced a bulge in the birth-rate comparable to, but more 
prolonged, than that which had complicated the task of our 
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social services after the first world war; at the same time 
mortality rates, influenced, doubtless by certain spectacular 
advances in medical science and practice, achieved new low 
levels. This double trend raised both the net reproduction rate 
and the effective reproduction rate above unity. The Com- 
missioners were not comforted. They were able to show that 
the increased births were due to a speeding up of the marriage 
rate due to war and post-war conditions. Under such condi- 
tions young people may marry younger and have children sooner, 
but will they necessarily have more children? If not, the net 
reproduction rate will very soon fall below unity again. Clearly 
an index which fluctuates in this manner is an unreliable 
instrument for indicating fundamental trends. What really 
matters is the average size of the family as conditioned by 
the family building habits of the British people, and this, say the 
Commissioners, appears to have remained fairly constant during 
the past twenty years or so, at 2.2 children per married couple. 
In fact British mothers have come perilously—or delightfully— 
near to a precise realisation of the Trollopian ideal. 

For the Commissioners it is “ perilously,” since they are 
prepared to accept a “strong assumption” that an average 
family of 2.2 must be below replacement level. What is the 
extent of the deficiency ? It is, the Commissioners are prepared 
to assume, a smaller deficiency than pre-war calculations of 

ee rates, would seem to indicate—something perhaps 
the order of 6 per cent. And this being so, the situation is 
indeed perilous because, for reasons set forth in Part II of their 
report, the Commissioners believe that the national interest 
demands a stable rather than a declining population. It is not 
a very urgent or immediate peril, since with our existing average 
size of family, total numbers are unlikely to begin their decline 
until the nineteen seventies and thereafter the decline is likely 
to be slow. None the less, the Commissioners are conscious 
of a depopulation problem and accept “ without hesitation ” 
the conclusion that “a replacement size of family is desirable in 
Great Britain at the present time.” That being so, something 
must be done to make a slightly—very slightly—larger average 
family attractive to voluntary parents here and now. 

The Commission stands firm on the principle of voluntary 
parenthood and their firmness is expressed by a recommendation 
that contraceptive advice should be made generally available 
through the National Health Service. It is very far from being 
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so today. Their further recommendations are positive and 
embrace a wide extension of all those social services and financial 
provisions which aim at mitigating the economic burdens of 
parenthood. They go so far as to admit that “in the process 
of social advance, until recently, the family has been overlooked 
ot given only a minor place in social policy.” Eleanor Rathbone 
expressed the same truth more forcibly a quarter of a century 
earlier when she asserted that it would not be an exaggeration 
to say that “ if the population of Great Britain consisted entirely 
of self-propagating bachelors and spinsters, nearly the whole 
output of writers on economic theory during the past fifty 
years might remain as it was written, except for a paragraph 
ot phrase here and there, and those unessential to the main 
argument.”* 

But the fact remains that remedies for population trends must 
necessarily be slow in operation like the trends which they seek 
to remedy. Family size rests upon “slowly changing habits 
and traditions,” which cannot be readily adjusted to intensify 
or reverse population movements according to the needs or 
fears of a particular age. This constitutes for the Com- 
missioners a strong argument against accepting a sub-replace- 
ment level of family size “unless and until its desirability 
because of food supply difficulties were fully established.” 


Apart from its quantitative analysis, the Commission was 
of course conscious of certain qualitative aspects of their 
problem which have for years engaged the attention of eugenists. 
Of these, the most important concern the age-grouping and 
the class-structure of society in relation to population trends. 

Clearly a rising birth-rate may, other things being equal, be 
presumed to increase the proportion of non-productive members 
of the community—those who are too young to be gainfully 
employed. Our falling birth-rate has diminished this particular 
burden, though the diminution has been masked by the raising 
of the school age and by what the Commissioners describe as 
the rise in the standard of consumption of dependents. With 
expanding educational requirements only temporarily inter- 
rupted—one may hope—by economy cuts, the burden of the 
young may increase further ; but on a long view it is decreasing 
and at any rate the dependent young become in due course active 
producers. They represent a burden which the community, as 

*The Disinherited Family, 1924 edition, p. 13. 
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well as the individuals immediately concerned with them, 
delight to bear. 

Both communities and individuals are apt to be less tolerant 
of the old, whose relative numbers, magnified by the fall in the 
death rate, have increased and are likely to increase still further, 
presenting us with what is popularly described as an ageing 
population. The Commissioners point out that between 1871 
and 1947 the number of persons over 65 in Great Britain has 
increased fourfold, the proportion rising from 4.8 to 10.4 pet 
cent. The implications are disturbing. We are presented with 
certain sombre calculations of the cost of old-age pensions 
increasingly adequate to prevent hardship and operated against 
a falling death-rate. Their very adequacy may be dangerous 
since in earlier days the old were kept at work—in many cases— 
by fear of penury. Indeed the Commissioners envisage the 
possibility of a growing army of hale and hearty aged persons 
constituting a formidable political pressure group behind 
proposals for increased pensions. 

There are other possible implications—as, for instance, a 
stiffening competition for promotion and the growth of “ 
pow erful sense of frustration among the young,” which wits 
in its turn reinforce a demand for earlier retirement and so 
increase the proportion of non-producers to producers. Indeed 
the chapter in which the Commissioners deal with this problem 
is one of the most interesting and provocative in the whole 
Report. Their remedies run along familiar lines. Adequate 
pensions may promote retirement and the Commissioners are 
sceptical concerning the effects of the counter-inducement of a 
higher pension for postponed retirement offered by the 1946 
Act. But their aspiration that persons of pensionable age might 
continue to work in the same occupation in a position of less 
authority with a lighter load of work is not elaborated or 
strongly pressed. Why must it be so readily assumed that 
promotion and remuneration must be always upwards until 
both encounter the sudden cataclysm of pensioned idleness ? 
As faculties wane, so too do family responsibilities. It would 
require a change in social tradition and all our habits of thought 
to conceive of a man’s working life plotted on a rising and 
gradually falling curve of remuneration and responsibility 
rather than an upward slant followed by a precipitous drop. 
But social traditions and habits of thought do change, as the 
history of women’s emancipation shows. Women are 
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undoubtedly more adaptable and less susceptible to status- 
consciousness than men, as has been shown by the readiness, 
amounting in some cases to positive gusto, with which aristo- 
cratic elderly ladies have of late years accepted the position of 
working housekeeper in their own families. Women are of 
course accustomed to the acceptance of subordinate roles 
without loss of face. But since it is certainly true that the 
behaviour of human beings is largely conditioned by what is 
expected of them, there is some hope, especially if a few enter- 
ptising sexagenarians would give a spectacular demonstration, 
that to accept progressive demotion after the age of, say, 60, 
might involve no suggestion of abnormal incompetence and 
no loss of public esteem. It is not only the old, however, who 
will need training in the new relationship. The middle aged 
will have to learn how to give orders to the old without 
embarrassment or condescension. 


The second and doubtless the most generally familiar of the 
qualitative problems facing the Commissioners concerns the 
differential fertility of occupation and income groups. It has 
long been a subject of popular discussion and in Chapter 3 they 
give it up-to-date and as far as possible precise statistical pre- 
sentation. In Chapter 15 they discuss its implications. The 
difference has narrowed somewhat since it first terrified 
twentieth-century eugenists, thanks largely to the spread of 
contraceptive technique among the lower income groups. But 
it remains true that “ the average size of family of professional 
and administrative workers is about 1.6 (i.e. below replacement 
level), and that of unskilled labourers is at least twice as large.” 
In fact, a disproportionately small number of the nation’s 
children come os the higher income groups. It is perturbing 
that the Commissioners are able to relate such difference to 
educational standards. Where neither parent has enjoyed 
education beyond the elementary stage, the average family for 
non-manual workers is 2.29 ; for manual workers 2.80. Where 
one or both has carried education further, the comparable 
figures are 1.75 and 2.23. This statement of fact leads by stages 
(duly elaborated in Chapter 15 of the Report) to the still more 
perturbing conclusion that (4) a considerable element of intelli- 
gence is inherited, (4) that the more intelligent have smaller 
families on the average than others. This leads by further stages 
to the question whether there is indeed, in the differential birth- 
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rate, an inherent tendency towards a lowering of the average 
level of inate intelligence of the nation. The Commissioners 
are at some pains to examine the view of certain expert witnesses 
that there is. Having done so, like the proverbial Wee Free 
Minister, they “ look this difficulty in the face and pass it by,” 

admitting merely that there is an urgent need for further research 
on the subject which the Government should actively encourage. 

One Commissioner, however, Mrs. Douglas Jay, is not 
content to leave it at that. In a note of reservation she accuses 
her colleagues of timidity in failing to draw the full logical 
conclusions from their own sound premises. If it is agreed, 
as indeed it is, that the birth-rate depends largely on deliberate 
parental choice and if an important condition of such choice is 
in the case of the professional classes, the cost of what they 
regard as an adequate education for their young, then, Mrs. Jay 
argues, we are faced with two alternatives. Either the state 
must make a contribution to professional class education greatly 
exceeding that paid to the wage earners, or we must accept the 
fact that such contribution as it does make will have little or 
no effect on the number of children that professional class parents 
are prepared to bring into the world. Being disinclined to accept 
the second alternative, Mrs. Jay seeks a way of accomplishing 
the first without incurring the charge of social injustice which 
the Commissioners are unwilling to face. She has little diffi- 
culty in showing that the superior education which the well-to-do 
are at present in a position to buy is indeed superior by educa- 
tional and not merely by snob standards. She therefore comes 
out boldly for the complete abolition of fees in private and 
“ public ” schools, with the essential proviso that this “ must 
not, of course, involve any decline in the teaching and academic 
standards at our existing expensive schools, but merely the 
selection of entrants to those schools by the criteria of intelligence 
and ability and not income.” 

At first sight Mrs. Jay’s proposal might appear as a plan 
for the selection and differential education of something in the 
nature of a Fiihrer class. But it may be presumed that, bearing 
in mind the evidence submitted by experts on differential 
inherited intelligence, she has faith that on any reasonable method 
of selection the professional classes will in fact hold their own, 
securing what they regard as appropriate education for their 
children by sheer force of quality. But selection is a tricky 
business as those responsible for the further education of 
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selected “eleven plus” scholars know to their cost. In a 
democratic country the selection advocated by Mrs. Jay will be 
trickier still. 

So the Commissioners leave us with our fears on balance 
somewhat assuaged, old familiar assumptions given a new 
precision, and a mildly disturbing problem of indigent but 
politically articulate old age. They have sanctified contra- 
ception, displayed a green light to social services for thesyoung, 
and an amber light to social services for the old. And one of 
them has advocated a bold development in education. As far 
as Great Britain is concerned they regard the Malthusian Devil 
as still “chained up and out of sight.” But in the world at 
large, in Asia and the Middle East he is on the prowl. At this 
year’s Conference of the British Association Sir John Russell 
reminded us in his presidential address that the world’s popula- 
tion of 2,300,000,000 is growing at the rate of some 20,000,000 
a year and is likely to grow faster in the future. Can these 
teeming millions be adequately fed? Sir John Russell was 
optimistic concerning the potentialities of science—more so 
than a medical officer recently returned from the Near East, 
who spoke with justifiable pride of his own life-saving achieve- 
ments in a reformed maternity and child-welfare service, but 
added, “ we are saving these people for famine if we don’t teach 
them birth control.” He was contemplating a shorter play on 
a smaller stage than was Sir John Russell, but so too are we. 
Our stage is Great Britain and our time the middle decades of 
the twentieth century. And though we need not with our present 
replacement rate fear over-population, we must always remember 
that over-population may result not only from a growth of 
numbers, but alternatively from a transformation of the con- 
ditions which have fostered the growth of numbers and moulded 
their standard of life. Turning back to Keynes’ Economic 
Consequences of the Peace and substituting the name of Great 
Britain for that of Germany we may ponder the following 
sombre passage 


“From being agricultural and mainly self-supporting, 
Great Britain transformed herself into a vast and com- 
plicated industrial machine, dependent for its working on 
the equipoise of many factors outside Great Britain as well 
as within. Only by operating this machine, continuously 
and at full blast, could she find occupation at home for her 
increasing population and the means of purchasing their 
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subsistence from abroad. The British machine was like 
a top which, to maintain its equilibrium, must spin ever 
faster and faster.” 


Faster and faster must we spin, maintaining by our export 
drive a precarious hold on overseas markets; geared to the 
world’s ephemeral consumer need for nylons, whisky, television 
sets, motor-cars, entertainment in the countryside of our 
teeming urbanised island. We must dance to the world’s 
needs and change our steps to their changing tunes. In due 
course the world may decide to meet its own needs, since the 
ambition to industrialize seems to be deeply rooted in mankind. 
What then? It may be that the Malthusian Devil, like that 
other Devil mentioned in the Book of Revelation, “ must be 
loosed a little season ”—and loosed on our island. 
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THOUGHT FOR FOOD 
By H. M. Stnciarr 
Laboratory of Human Nutrition, University of Oxford 


During the last peace I knew an old lady who went to live in 
a large country house. Like other keen amateur gardeners, 
who typically have much enthusiasm and little knowledge, she 
made a rockgarden in which the stones sloped downwards 
and a rosebed to which clay was added at some expense. Year 
by year she watered the rockgarden and year by year she picked 
magnificent roses. Then the rockplants began to wither though 
bindweed grew in strength; and the rosebushes ceased to 
flourish. The war came and she gave her house for a Blood 
Transfusion Centre. In idle moments the new occupants tilted 
the rocks so that water was retained, and added to rockgarden 
and rosebed the red cells of blood which were separated from 
the plasma needed for casualties. When the old lady returned 
she was delighted at the renewed vigour of her plants and she 
learnt—as others have failed to do—that flowers cannot cease- 
lessly be taken from the land unless organic matter is returned, 
and that water will wash away soil. Now she grows the best 
roses in Loamshire. Her experience is being shared all over 
the world, where leaching and erosion of the soil have been 
occurring on a scale that has only recently been appreciated. 
The effects upon the world food supply have been characterised 
by Lord Boyd-Orr as the biggest problem facing mankind apart 
from the prevention of war—and the two are not unrelated. 


Whence food comes. 


Almost all our food comes from plants. Usually we consume 
them directly, but sometimes indirectly as when we eat bacon 
or whalemeat. Even carnivorous animals are essentially com- 
posed of plant products. So long as we eat mainly plants, food 
production is primarily a question of growing suitables ones. 
Hence the importance of agriculture in any country that has 
suitable soil available. In addition to soil, plants need water, 
air, sunlight, and warmth. 


Soil is a mixture of rock and organic matter. It anchors the 
plant and also provides it with food and water. Only about half 
the soil that covers the earth is useful for plant production 
since desert soils and the tundra soils of Antarctica are almost 
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useless. Europe, Oceania, and Africa have the highest pro- 
portion of good soil; but more than half the good soil in the 
world is in Asia and Africa. Water, which is so avidly drunk 
by plants, moves in a cycle: most that falls on the land is 
evaporated from the oceans, becomes condensed when the air 
cafrying it is cooled by being forced upwards by mountains or 
forests, falls as rain, soaks into the soil or runs over it, and 
returns to the oceacs. From the air plants obtain carbon 
dioxide, and carbon forms nearly half the dry weight of plants ; 
although fresh air contains only about 0.03°/, of carbon dioxide, 
the atmosphere usually contains sufficient for good growth of 
plants. Plants that contain the green pigment chlorophyll use 
sunlight for converting carbon dioxide and food from the soil 
into plant tissue; for this process a suitable temperature is 
needed. In different parts of the world these factors needed 
for plant growth are present in varying degrees, and the ease 
with which food can be produced is altered accordingly as is 
shown by the following approximate figures. 


Where food is grown and who eat it. 

Asia produces 40°%, of the world’s food, Europe 30%, North 
America 20%, and the rest of the world only 10%. However, 
less than 5% of the world’s land is used for food crops: the 
percentage in Europe is 20, in North America is 6, in Asia 5, 
in Africa and in South America 2, and in Oceania1. The annual 
food production (in lb., dry basis) per acre of land is: Europe 
216, Asia 70, North America 66, South America 21, Africa 14, 
Oceania 10; the world produces about 51 Ib. of food per acre 
of total land annually, or 1,000 lb. per acre harvested. This is 
not enough for the present world population. It has been 
estimated that not less than 2} acres of land are required to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living for each person. 
Although at present the world contains 16} acres of land per 
capita, much of this is desert or tundra ; only 0.7 acres per capita 
is used for food crops, this being distributed as follows : 
Oceania 2.2, North America 1.7, Africa 1.0, South America 0.9, 
Europe 0.8, Asia 0.4. Obviously the more densely populated 
countries must try to import food from Oceania and North 
America. These two produce more than twice as much food 
per capita as the other areas, the figures being (in lb., dry basis, 
per capita annually): North America 1980, Oceania 1910, South 
America 1090, Europe 900, Africa 650, Asia 630. Europe and 
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Asia, being heavily populated, are in greatest need of food 
imports ; and for over a century Europe has drawn heavily on 
the New World while Asia has suffered severe malnutrition. 

The relation of population to food supply was admirably 
expounded by Malthus a century and a half ago. This gloomy 
curate of Albury, who shared with Joseph Priestley and Stephen 
Hales a scientific insight into the laws of nature less infrequently 
found amongst the clergy in the late eighteenth century than 
now, claimed that population increased by geometrical pro- 
gression whereas food supply increased by arithmetical pro- 
gression and therefore except for “moral restraint’ by the 
breeding peoples food supply limited population. Malthus 
did not foresee the role of experimental science in increasing 
agricultural productivity which became so important during 
the 19th century. Nor did he fully appreciate that rising 
standards of living brought about a rational control of human 
reproduction. Today about 20%, of the world’s population has 
a high standard of living and is not limited by food shortage ; 
about 30% is intermediate; and the remaining half of the 
world’s population—situated mainly in Asia—tends to subsist 
at the level described by Malthus and below which survival is 
impossible. And the world’s population is rising fast. 

It is estimated that there are today in the world some 150 
million more people than in 1938, despite the ravages of the 
wat. The population is increasing at the rate of about 1% per 
annum, and the tremendous advances in preventive medicine 
are likely to accelerate this rate still further. It has been variously 
estimated that by the end of this century the world’s present 
2,200 million people may be swelled to 3,000 million or even to 
double the present figure. Lord Boyd-Orr, a prophet too 
frequently without honour particularly in his own country, has 
earned the gratitude of present and future generations by his 
untiring work in urging upon Governments the seriousness of 
the food situation. A year ago the World Food Council, 
consisting of experts from 17 nations under the chairmanship 
of Lord Bruce, drew attention to “ the very serious world food 
situation ” of which the fepercussions | “are especially grave for 
children and young people generally”. Y oung people do not 
starve quietly : they march to new lands if such can be found, 
or they embrace the extremist slogans—be they fascist or 
communist—of those who irresponsibly offer them a world of 
plenty. As a last resort they fight for food. Their ancestors 
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could despoil one land, then move to another. Today they 
cannot. 


Present nutritional situation. 


For the ancient hunter food was even more important than 
shelter. His life was dominated by thought of food: for 
centuries he added food to the tomb of his deceased relatives. 
When agriculture was still an art, food remained scarce; but 
when it became a science, food production greatly increased : 
flowers displaced food on tombs. The discovery of the New 
World, the industrial revolution, and advances in agricultural 
science made famines fewer. But the rape of the soil and the 
increase in population are making us food-conscious again ; 
soon no doubt we shall place a couple of tins of spam, a packet 
of cigarettes, and a roll of toilet paper on our graves. 

Food-consciousness has, however, sprung mainly from the 
new knowledge of nutrition derived during the present century. 
We now know approximately what man should eat and can 
therefore compare his actual dietaries with his supposed 
nutritional requirements. We know how to prevent the classical 
nutritional diseases—beriberi, scurvy, rickets, pellagra, famine 
oedema; more important, we know that lesser malnutrition 
causes lassitude and v ague ill-health without any specific disease 
being manifest. Even in the United States of America it has 
been alleged that one-third of the population suffers from 
malnutrition. Such facts as these, usually well-publicized but 
often ill-founded, have caught the imagination even of politicians. 
Although it is difficult to believe that the nutriture of the peoples 
of the world has ever been higher than now, we all wish with 
commendable charity to raise the standard of living of all those 
peoples. Having seen the decline and being witnesses of the 
on of the British Empire, we nev ertheless embrace such slogans 

“ A pint of milk for every Hottentot ”, and in our generosity 
we should like to see the hungry hordes of India and of China 
eating as well as we do. We seldom pause in our laudable 
crusades for freedom from want to consider whence all this food 
is to come. Still Jess do we foresee the decline in the world’s 
food supply and the increase in the world’s population. 

This decline in food has been strikingly emphasised by 
Gifford Pinchot, Hugh Bennett, Fairfield Osborn, William Vogt, 
F,. A. Pearson, and others. Whereas the U.S.A. was once a 
land flowing with milk and honey, now the land flows down 
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the flooded rivers to the oceans leaving arid deserts and leached 
soils. This is not the only country whose fertile soil has been 
irreparably spoiled : China, where 100,000,000 people are stated 
to have starved to death during the past century, is estimated 
to have lost all productive capacity from a quarter of its land. 
“There is enough for all”, said Winston Churchill in his 
Westminster College speech ; “ the earth is a generous mother ; 
she will provide in plentiful abundance for all her children if 
they will but cultivate her soil in justice and peace”. But we 
have been parasitic upon our mother. By deforestation and 
unscientific cultivation and over-grazing we have created floods 
and have leached and eroded the soil. Our cities and highways 
and airfields have further reduced the available soil. It is useless 
to cast good seed in stony places. The earth’s soil has no 
plentiful abundance. 

Meanwhile world population increases. The World Food 
Council has suggested three solutions for the food shortage 
control of infestation; the increased production of food per 
acre already under cultivation; and bringing new areas into 
cultivation. Much food is wasted by rats and other vermin, 
but the other two solutions demand more attention. 


Increased food production. 


Agricultural science can increase food production in two 
broad ways: it can make two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, or it can make one blade grow where previously 
none grew. More food can be grown on land already cultivated, 
or more land can be brought into cultivation. Perhaps the 
weakness of some of the pessimists, such as Vogt, is that they 
do not give sufficient prominence to these questions ; but they 
are highly technical problems, and it is fortunate that a world 
authority, Sir John Russell, has elected to discuss them in his 
Presidential Address to the British Association in September. 

Many experts doubt whether much more land can be brought 
into cultivation immediately without special methods. Lord 
Boyd-Orr concluded last year that ““ There is no more easily 
ag fertile land on the earth’s surface awaiting develop- 
ment. In spite of the drive for increased food production in 
the last 10 years, there has been little or no new virgin land 
brought into cultivation”. Perh: aps improvements in irrigation 
offer one of the best immediate methods of increasing crop 
acreage. It is not impossible that at a distant date artificial 
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production of rain may be an economic proposition—it has 
already been achieved by cooling clouds with solid carbon 
dioxide. 

The productivity of land already in cultivation can be 
increased in many ways. Animal and artificial manures restore 
fertility to leached soils, and human excreta are sadly wasted : 
if we could forget ordure and remember manure we could 
gteatly increase crop production. Mechanisation, double 
cropping, new and improved varieties of crops, artificial 
watering and livestock improvement are all hopeful, but limited 
in the wonders they can perform. Hydroponics—the soilless 
cultivation of plants—is a most important development. In 
this a medium such as sand or gravel anchors the plant and 
retains the artificially mixed nutrient solution which 1s flushed 
at intervals through the medium. At present the cost of power 
for the flushing somewhat limits the commercial application 
of hydroponics, but the periodic rise and fall of the ocean’s 
tides might be very successfully used for this purpose. We 
should, indeed, turn more attention to the water that covers 
almost three-quarters of the world’s surface. Since sunlight 
only penetrates some 600 feet the algae that grow on the bed 
of the seas live in shallow water; nevertheless there is plenty 
but we, unlike certain sheep, do not find sea-weed palatable 
nor can we metabolise it. More hopeful are the other great 
group of marine plants—the minute floating organisms upon 
which many fish and whales feed. Certain seas are well adapted 
for the growth and harvesting of such micro-organisms which 
might be processed into food. A marine duckweed might be 
highly nutritious. 

Bringing more land under cultivation and increasing the 
yield from land already tilled are but short-term expedients. 
They suit the politician, who looks ahead a few years, and the 
economist, who looks ahead a few decades. The biologist 
thinks in terms of a few centuries. 


Synthetic foods. 

From plants man obtains aliments (carbohydrates such as 
starch and sugar, fats, and proteins) which provide calories ; 
the body being an internal combustion engine needs this fuel 
for the work it does. Plants also provide nutrients, which are 
specific chemical compounds needed by the body, such as 
vitamins and mineral salts. A mixture, in the right proportions, 
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of all these chemical compounds—aliments and nutrients— 
would support life but would be rather tasteless, and flavours 
are an important quality of food. Some flavours, however, have 
already been made synthetically in the laboratory. There are 
two ways in which so-called synthetic foods can be produced. 
Since proteins and some carbohydrates cannot as yet be 
synthesised by organic chemists, micro-organisms such as 
bacteria or yeasts are used. Certain carbohydrates, fats, certain 
amino-acids (which are the units from which proteins are 
made) and about a dozen vitamins can be synthesised chemically 
without the aid of living organisms. 

Fats for human consumption were successfully made in 
Germany during the last war. In the Fischer-Tropsch process, 
coal was converted into petrol, diesel oil, soap, and edible fats ; 
about 150 to 200 tons a month of synthetic fats were manufactured 
at the Witten plant in Germany during the war and made into 
margarine. Protein is not essential in the diet provided the 
necessary amino-acids are included. At present some is being 
supplied by growing yeast on waste liquors: on molasses in 
the West Indies, and on hydrolysed cellulose degradation 
products obtained in the sulphite liquor during manufacture of 
paper from wood pulp in Germany. Yeast is not only an 
excellent source of good quality protein; it contains several 
vitamins, and is being grown in Czecho-Slovakia to provide fat. 

These processes obviously belong to biochemistry rather 
than agriculture, but in a few years we may not need to ‘provide 
protein in any form. We shall probably soon know precisely 
what nutrients must be included in man’s diet, and the chemical 
composition of them; and we shall probably be able to make 
them all in the laboratory. The supply of the parent substances 
from which they are made is not likely to offer any great 
problem, since the amounts of nutrients required daily by the 
body are very small; the daily amount of vitamin B,, (the most 
recently discovered vitamin, deficiency of which produces 
pernicious anaemia) required by the world’s population is only 
about 5 lb.; relatively large amounts of ascorbic acid (the 
vitamin that prevents scurvy) are needed by the body, but only 
about 40 tons would supply the world’s daily needs. Assuming 
therefore that all the specific chemical compounds required by 
man could easily be made available for the whole population of 
the world at an economic cost, the next problem would be that 
of distribution. It would be possible to incorporate the amounts 
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of all the nutrients needed by man daily in a biscuit. Biscuits 
of different type—chocolate biscuits for children—could be 
produced containing the nutrients in the right amounts for 
different ages. Even if someone ate a tin of biscuits in a day 
there would be no danger of toxicity from overdosage. 

If man obtained thus the specific chemical dietary substances 
that he requires—amino-acids, vitamins and minerals—the 
problem would be twofold: to provide him with aliments and 
to satisfy appetite. To some extent these problems are one, 
for given enough appetising food man satisfies his appetite and 
in doing so obtains sufficient (or even more than sufficient) 
aliments to provide the energy he expends. This energy can 
be supplied by carbohydrates, or a mixture of carbohydrates 
and fats. Fats can already be synthesised and it should not be 
beyond the wit of chemical industry to produce carbohydrates 
from convenient and plentiful sources, although for years and 
perhaps a century to come these sources are likely to be plant 
since man is not within sight of mastering photosynthesis or 
combining atmospheric carbon dioxide with water to form 
carbohydrates or fats on a commercial scale. The aliments 
derived from whatever source can be blended with synthetic 
flavours to give appetising foods; indeed, the manufacturer’s 
art could be combined with the chemist’s science to give a rich 
variety of foods. The meal, with all its social and psychological 
implications, could remain. And man must always drink. 

If therefore we are able to synthesise foods cheaply from 
the world’s available chemical elements, the ultimate problem 
would appear to be which chemical element is in smallest 
relative supply. If we compare the chemical composition of 
the human body with that of the earth’s crust and atmosphere, 
we find that carbon is probably the most deficient element : 
the body is 20% carbon, but the earth’s crust contains only 

0.2%, Carbon. “of course is a prominent constituent of all 
organic compounds, such as living organisms and products 
derived from them (including coal and petroleum). It is 
difficult to believe there could be a deficiency of carbon until 
the population had increased so vastly that people jostled one 
another over all the habitable places. Moreover, the supply of 
chemical elements is assisted by the economic way in which 
nature deals with them since they are not lost from the world 
though they may pass to the ocean: as happened on Ilkley 
Moor, when we die we pass back into circulation. 
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Even if in the dim future an element became deficient, this 
would not matter. The dream of the alchemist has come true 
and elements can now be transmuted one to another. Oxygen 
and silicon are the most readily available: the lithosphere is 
47% oxygen and 28% silicon, and the atmosphere is 23%, 
oxygen. We might start on the oceans which are 86% oxygen 
and 11 % hydrogen. 


Conclusion. 


After a transitional period there need be no starvation or 
malnutrition even for a population hundreds of times that of 
the world today. But ideas change slowly, and it may be 
difficult to pass from eating plants produced by agriculture to 
eating synthetic foods made by chemistry. Many centuries ago 
the metasequoia was a magnificent tree, but now the few straggly 
lingerers are worshipped by the Chinese who help their 
extinction by building temples around their trunks; occasional 
palaeobotanists worship them rather differently, but most of us 
burn their ancestors as coal. Thus ideas linger though out- 
moded. What Aristotle thought and taught is rightly studied 
by a few scholars, but wrongly paraded as present precepts. 

We have the gloomy immediate prospect of serious world 
food shortage with the increase in the world’s population 
outstripping the increase in available food brought about by 
improvements in agricultural technique and more land in 
cultivation. An attempt must be made during this period to 
limit the swarming of the peoples with low standards of living ; 
birth-control already limits the nations that fare better. The 
attempt must be made with all nations co-operating together. 
If we survive this period, we.may pass to a world of plenty when 
chemical science is sufficiently advanced to provide us with the 
chemical compounds our bodies need. For this we need research, 
planned action, and education. The causes of death of man 
ate plague, pestilence, and famine, battle, murder and sudden 
death. Plague and pestilence have been almost abolished by 
medical science ; and if chemical science abolishes famine, the 
major cause of battle and perhaps of murder will be removed. 








AMERICAN POLICY AND JAPANESE 
POLITICS 


By Haroxtp S. QUIGLEY 
(Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota) 


APPRAISALS of occupational accomplishment in Japan 
remind one of the fable of the blind men and the elephant : 
each appraiser is prone to judge the whole of an extensive, many- 
sided enterprise by a part. Whether he observes the occupation 
from the outside or as a patticipant, he forms a judgment upon 
the basis of his own criteria and background of knowledge. 
The resulting estimates may be unduly favourable or may fail 
to do justice to an undertaking Ww hich, whatever its faults, is 
highly motivated and conscientiously administered. Official 
releases are invariably incomplete and self-satisfied. My own 
observation and study lead me to conclude, regretfully, that 
the occupation’s basic objective—the advancement of democratic 
ideals and institutions—is not being realized. 

Occupational administration is being conducted by General 
Douglas MacArthur and an almost wholly American staff. 
Advisory to him in Tokyo, the Allied Council of four: one 
each from Britain, Russia, China and the United States, is not 
an important body. It is a critic, and to some degree a check, 
not a continuous and confident consultant. General MacArthur, 
however, is not solely an administrator. In a major sense he 
determines policy. In some instances he does so in the absence 
of policy directives from Washington. In others he interprets 
such directives as he sees best. The Far Eastern Commission 
in Washington is unable to exert its full authority in relations 
with the Supreme Commander (SCAP), who is, in many 
matters, a law unto himself. Why the FEC and the American 
government have acquiesced in this self-enlargement they have 
not explained. The American people, having little information 
upon the conduct and cost of the occupation, have not asked 
for an explanation. 

American policy was in process of formulation in the 
Departments of State, War and Navy, and in other U.S. agencies 
prior to the end of the war. It embodied the views of men who 
knew Japan well. At the end of the war the most influential 
of these men were no longer in office but their successors 
revised their draft of policy and radioed it to Japan on 
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August 29, 1945.* It would be impossible to read the occupation 
programme, as it has evolved, into the comparatively general and 
flexible lines of the “ U.S. Initial Post-Surrender Policy for 
Japan.” It is impossible also to find the programme in subsequent 
directives from Washington. On the contrary, Washington 
is found to be asking SCAP for information, sometimes in a 
plaintive tone. It is apparent, therefore, that the original 
policy was expanded and modified in the process of interpreta- 
tion and implementation in Tokyo. 

In this process the representative of the Department of State 
in Tokyo has had little or no share. General MacArthur resides 
in the American Embassy, the chief of the Diplomatic Section 
—one of many subdivisions of GHQ—in an unpretentious 
house near by. Their offices are in different buildings located 
several blocks apart. In practice the diplomatic representative 
is SCAP’s mouthpiece in the Allied Council, not his confrére 
in the consideration of policy. This relationship reflects the 
anomalous position of the State Department in occupational 
policy and administration. It is not a desirable one, nor one 
in proper accord with the responsibilities of our foreign office. 

Occupational administration in Japan is military adminis- 
tration. It follows that decisions upon non-military questions 
—and these are the important ones—are made by military 
officers. Although there are many able civilians in General 
Headquarters and some sections in which theit ideas are influen- 
tial, in other sections their knowledge, ability and enthusiastic 
interest are often well recompensed but poorly utilized. 
Conflicting views upon fundamental issues and anxiety for 
recognition of accomplishment among the heads of sections 
complicate SCAP’S tremendous problem of indirect rule. 
An officer’s fear of being criticized for inadvertently stepping 
across sectional lines is paralleled by alertness to challenge a 
brother officer or one of his subordinates for such a step. 
This attitude may be carried to a point at which exchange of 
information between and within sections is impeded. The 
staff members of different sections do not mingle freely with 
one another in the discussion of common problems. There 
is no sense of being members of a community engaged in a 
great enterprise, though a man of MacArthur’s magnetism 
and rhetorical powers might easily stimulate a strong conscious- 
ness of individual importance and collective responsibility in 


* Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 23, 1945, pp. 423-27. 
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so loyal and competent a body of individuals. That he does 
not seek to do so is the more strange in view of his evident 
concern for the well-being and comfort of occupying personnel. 

However, the most devoted of bilateral—i.e. military-civilian 
—bureaucracies would not overcome the lack of knowledge of 
Japanese culture and of experience in civilian administration 
inherent in military control of decisions. What was needed, if 
the occupation was to be a tutorial as well as a military mission, 
was the separation of the two functions and the restriction of 
military men to the latter. Once it was demonstrated—as it 
was within six months in Japan—that the Japanese people had 
accepted defeat and were prepared, if treated fairly, to endure its 
consequences, this separation became feasible. With a civil 
administrator and staff as colleagues of equal rank, General 
MacArthur and his officers would have retained world esteem 
more easily and certainly while limiting their energies to the 
sphere of their training. And advisory tutelage in political, 
economic, social and scientific reorganization might have 
proceeded more sensitively and with greater assurance of 
permanent results. 

Students of Japanese history have noted the ironical resem- 
blance between the feudal shogunate and the regime of the 
occupation. The parallel is not perfect, since the shogunate 
administered as well as ruled, but the central feature in both 
systems is military control. Fear rather than confidence is the 
sanction of the military police. The Japanese understand this 
system, which may have contributed to their acceptance of it. 
But it can hardly have been what they expected of democratic 
occupiers and it cannot represent effectively what it does not 
itself express. Not the spirit of its operation, which has been 
lenient and humane and generous to an extraordinary degree, 
but the system itself is the handicap to accomplishment of the 
occupation’s principal aim. 

Occupational policy has touched many sectors of Japanese 
culture : the family, religion, government, business and industry, 
education, science, journalism, public health and others. It 
has not yet altered the direction of traffic nor prescribed aesthetic 
standards. It released communist party leaders who had spent 
seventeen years in prison, legalized freedom of speech, press 
and assembly, and encouraged the reorganization of the war- 
strangled political parties and labour organizations. It enfran- 
chised women, bringing a much-needed sense of humour into 
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Japanese politics. It divorced religion from the state and 
dislodged the imperial house from the family tree ofAmaterasu- 
O-Mikami. It revised or replaced textbooks and instructed 
reporters in the ethics of their craft. It wrote a new constitution, 
new laws of government, new civil and criminal codes. It 
embarked upon the dissolution of the family cartels—gasbatsu 
—and compelled the government to redistribute the agricultural 
land. It swept some 200,000 men out of offices in the state, 
the schools, business and political parties. These and many 
other actions were taken in furtherance of the objectives 
declared by President Truman: (1) “to insure that Japan 
will not again become a menace to the United States or to the 
peace and security of the world”; (2) “to bring about the 
eventual establishment of a peaceful and responsible govern- 
ment ”’ conforming ‘‘as closely as may be to principles of 
democratic self-government.” 

Let it be admitted that the reformist or tutorial phase of 
occupation policy is at least a labour for Hercules, at most an 
Utopian dream. Only Americans would have undertaken it. 
That we have done so is at once a tribute to our physical vigour 
and to our zeal as missionaries of democracy, and a demon- 
stration of our self-confidence, rooted in good intentions, 
inexperience, and inadequate study. Startling is the nonchalance 
with which so recently isolationist America has set out to be 
mentor to older civilizations. Having fought two wars to save 
the world for democracy, she is now attempting to save it with 
democracy. No greater conception is possible to the minds of 
men, and Americans are responsive to exponents of bigger and 
better ideas when they are to be carried out by Americans. 
We refuse to acknowledge that power can corrupt our leaders, 
while being highly sensitive to that danger to those of even 
friendly nations. We are impatient for results and receptive to 
optimistic evaluations of accomplishment. We are willing to 
place enormous responsibility in individuals whom we believe 
to be representing our way of life. Thus we have assumed 
immeasurable burdens without public debate and we are 
indisposed to question the wisdom of our original action or 
the measures taken to implement it. 

In the political realm, with which this article is principally con- 
cerned, the occupational programme has confused the Japanese 
by its aggressive liberalism in legislation and its tolerance of 
conservatism in politics and administration. At Potsdam we 
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engaged to withdraw our forces “‘as soon as there has been 
established in accordance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people a peacefully inclined and responsible govern- 
ment.” (italics mine). Reference to this statement occurred 
a number of times in the course of the Diet’s discussion of 
the draft constitution, each time in a critical vein. Americans 
cannot expect the Japanese to accept the sophistry that they 
were free to reject a document prepared in the main in Govern- 
ment Section and enthusiastically endorsed by SCAP. One 
must ask: “why the hurry?” The Meiji constitution was 
not found to be a bar to the issuance of directives on civil 
rights nor to the enfranchisement of women. With the 
Emperor at his beck and call SCAP had no need to worry 
over the choice of cabinet ministers or the direction of their 
responsibility. For a paper accomplishment to signalize the 
rapid progress of Japanese democracy SCAP risked the reputa- 
tion of American democracy and the good will of Japanese 
intellectuals, to whom the imposition of a constitution by 
foreign authors was well-nigh intolerable. It is a remarkable 
fact that the most fundamental legal change brought about by 
the occupation was the least seriously studied despite the great 
concern of the Far Eastern Commission that the Potsdam 
promise should be honoured. 

The new constitution and accompanying laws for the 
reform of the imperial house, the Diet, the cabinet, the civil 
service, the courts and local government all are revolutionary 
in varying degrees. Have they affected the conduct of govern- 
ment ? What is their prospect of post-occupational survival ? 
To the second question there is no confident answer now. All 
that can be opined is that survival will depend upon (a) the 
inertia in their favour that existed when the war ended, and 
(b) the strength of the opposition when the occupation ends. 
It is possible to adduce some evidence helpful toward answering 
the first question. But one would be fool-hardy to believe that 
he can go beyond very tentative conclusions. The Japanese 
are not saying what they think. In their actions they are 
exhibiting the restraint of a mature culture, capable of enduring 
and waiting. But it can hardly be doubted that for them the 
occupation is an interlude, not the play. 

American policy as it has worked out has left administration 
of their government to the Japanese, subject to supervision and 
occasional intervention. Save for the purge of high-level 
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officials, politicians and business-men—the effect of which 
probably has not been significant in politics—SCAP has observed 
consistently the principle that distinguishes the occupation of 
Japan from that of Germany. It follows that a wide gulf has 
developed between legislation and administration. And since 
laws are static while politics are dynamic, SCAP has been 
operating through Japanese officials who are openly or secretly 
inhospitable to the new laws and ever alert to delay their 
implementation. Failure to find a satisfactory modus vivendi 
with the labour movement has Pathe n SCAP into apparent 
reliance upon political elements fearful of change. This 
unenviable position between the two stools of radical legislation 
and conservative administration grows less comfortable with 
time. 

Liberalism proved a heady wine to the labour leaders of 
Japan. Their hopes were high. Unionization progressed 
rapidly. The Social Democratic party attracted support beyond 
its dreams. But the party was not unified, was inexperienced, 
and was opposing revived party machines with more knowledge 
and deeper roots in the electorate. The party has sought to 
represent labour but has proved to be too slow a vehicle for 
it, dependent as the parties are upon the deliberate procedures 
of a parliament accustomed to executive control. Labour did 
not find the reform legislation directly and immediately helpful 
toit. It has resorted to more dramatic methods—huge parades, 
mass-meetings, demonstrations before the premier’s residence, 
strikes, and the unique device of “ production control ”’, i.e. 
the usurping of industrial management until its demands were 
met. A general strike of government workers was called for 
February 1, 1947. At this point a provision of the American 
statement of policy previously cited met its first test : “ Changes 
in the form of government initiated by the Japanese people or 
government in the direction of modifying its feudal and 
authoritarian tendencies are to be permitted and favoured. In 
the event that the effectuation of such changes involves the 
use of force by the Japanese people or government against 
persons opposed thereto, the Supreme Commander should 
intervene only where necessary to ensure the security of his 
forces and the attainment of all other objectives of the occupa- 
tion.” General MacArthur forbade the strike and his order was 
obeyed. 

SCAP eased the blow by directing Premier Yoshida, the 
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béte noire of labour, to hold an election. The Social Democrats 
were returned with the largest representation. Their president, 
Mr. Katayama, was elected premier but was obliged—in order 
to obtain a majority in the House of Representatives—to form 
a coalition cabinet with the Democrats, whose leader, Baron 
Shidehara—a near-replica of Mr. Yoshida—was so disturbed 
by the unpleasant contact that he left his party. Katayama 
went the length of denying cabinet posts to his own left wing. 
In such a bargain socialist principles were sacrificed to the 
appearance of power. Katayama’s legislative programme failed 
dismally and he resigned within eight months. In the third 
election the Social Democrats lost two-thirds of their seats, 
Katayama himself being defeated by a Communist. Thus 
the party of labour, the party most sympathetic to SCAP’S 
reform programme, was overwhelmed by Yoshida’s Democratic 
Liberals. The opponents of reform—the leftist direct actionists 
and the rightist traditionalists—triumphed over the moderate 
socialists. Undoubtedly a factor in the set- -back was Katayama’s 
sincere effort to accommodate his party’s ideas to those of the 
occupation. 

Could this détente have been prevented by SCAP? Un- 
mee he complimented Japan upon obtaining in Katayama 

“ Christian ” prime minister in all sincerity, but did not this 
otitis indicate to the ultra-sensitive Japanese that Katayama’s 
religion—professed by a very small number of them—was more 
acceptable to SCAP than his party ? How were they to reconcile 
insistence upon laws to dissolve big business and to break up 
big estates with a hands-off, if not a deprecatory, attitude toward 
the one major Japanese party that favours these laws ? A more 
whole-hearted expression of satisfaction—comparable, e.g. with 
the support of the draft constitution—and subsequent friendly 
counsel might have furthered the evolution of a genuinely 
liberal party. It may well be that General Macy Arthur is 
strongly influenced on this crucial issue by American con- 
servatism but also that he could, if he so desired, present it to 
the American public so effectively as to win for himself the 
freedom of action that the situation demands. 

Today Mr. Yoshida is prime minister and Baron Shidehara, 
having joined the Democratic Liberals, is speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Yoshida actually had to use all his influence 
to persuade the House to vote non-confidence in order that he 
might dissolve it and hold last January’s election! He won 
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an absolute majority which seems likely to be increased by the 
defection of Mr. Inukai and his personal followers from the 
Democratic party which he now heads. Save for the bizarre 
touch necessitated by Article 69 of the new constitution, 
Yoshida’s procedure was a return to the pre-war system, in 
which a newly appointed premier expected to hold an election 
to obtain a favourable Diet. 
Why did the voters desert the Social Democrats and plump 
for the ill-named Democratic Liberals ? Lacking a statistical 
analysis of the returns one must rely upon a subjective estimate. 
One factor was Katayama’s mee toward occupation policy, 
another Yoshida’s unwarranted promises of a relaxation of 
economic controls, a third the criticisms which American 
business-men have belatedly levelled at occupation policy, a 
fourth the scandals involving all the major parties but working 
most damagingly against those most recently in office, a fifth 
popular recognition that Yoshida’s stiff-necked conservatism 
was not distasteful to SCAP. General MacArthur was quoted 
as approving the election results in these words : “‘ The people 
of the free world everywhere can take satisfaction in this 
enthusiastic and orderly Japanese election, which at a critical 
moment in Asiatic history has given so clear and decisive a 
mandate for the conservative philosophy of government.’ 
Stronger, no doubt, than any other influence—even ial; 
the general practice of vote-buying—was the natural inclination 
of a long-regimented nation to revert to conservatism. If this 
result is no feather in the occupation cap it has at least the 
merit of expressing the native point of view. The evolutionary 
process of the twenties may now be resumed. A determined 
group in the Democratic party will not follow Inukai—lost 
leader of the younger Democrats—into Yoshida’s camp but 
will struggle on toward a middle way. Katayama will return 
from his refresher meeting in Switzerland with the Buchmanites 
to rally his followers. Were it not for Communists Nosaka, 
Tokuda, Shiga and company, Yoshida and the civil service 
could settle down comfortably to restore the old economy 
and prepare for a peace conference. That he may anticipate 
SCAP co-operation in measures to eliminate the red organization 
is indicated in recent statements of General MacArthur. 
A word here upon the relationship of our programme in 
Japan to the “cold war.”’ American-Soviet mistrust has spilled 
* New York Times, January 25, 1949. 
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a chilling mist over the enthusiastic evangelism with which 
Americans entered upon their chosen mission. Policy has not 
been maintained on the original lines but has veered to the 
right in accord with the general trend toward a world grouping 
of ideologies. The victories of Chinese communism have 
sharpened the issue of labour regulation in Japan. Industrial 
reconstruction now takes priority over political reform. 
Military preparedness appears to be an inevitable next step 
in spite of the constitutional prohibition of armed forces. 
Communist activities in Japan have contributed to and been 
appraised in relation to the global antagonism. 

General MacArthur, in his Fourth of July, 1949, statement, 
asserted that “concepts of Americanism have found no barrier 
to their assimilation in the Oriental culture or custom, and 
the resulting blend between the best of the East and the best 
of the West is proving an impregnable front against commun- 
ism’s most aggressive assaults.” But in the same statement he 
said: “ That it [communism] should continue to advance its 
treacherous purposes . . . poses the question as to whether 
such a movement should longer be accorded the validity, sanction 
and protection of the law.”* Obviously the two comments 
are contradictory. An “impregnable front ” does not require 
the protection of laws repealing democratic freedoms for anti- 
democratic agencies. Actually no one knows whether or not 
the Japanese people will assimilate American democracy. 
Given freedom to work openly the Japanese Communists have 
aroused nation-wide questioning upon the relative values of 
theit doctrines and those espoused by the United States. The 
Diet election of January, 1949, which increased Communist- 
held seats in the House of Representatives from 4 to 35, proved 
that an increasing, though still small, proportion of voters 1s 
willing to experiment. 

SCAP is entitled to credit for the release of political prisoners 
and for permitting free speech and press within the limits of 
a censorship which, if sometimes applied arbitrarily and stupidly, 
was unavoidable. It is not surprising that he should resent the 
advantage taken of their freedom by the Communists. On the 
other hand it is not surprising that they have done so. Nor 
that Russia, recently denounced by SCAP as “ an inciter of 
disorder and violence in an otherwise orderly Japanese society,’’t 


* New York Times, July 4, 1949. 
+ Nippon Times, June 14, 1949. 
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should have seized every opportunity to win devotees by 
criticisms of SCAP’S program. Communism gives no quarter 
and has found a devastated industrial economy fertile ground 
for direct action. It cannot be answered with words nor with 
guns. The workers of Japan must believe that their legitimate 
grievances are to be remedied or they will turn in greater 
numbers to violent leadership and action. A reservoir of 
discharged soldiers, if unemployed and desperate, might supply 
shock troops for revolt. 

The contemporary scene is not wholly dark nor is it too 
late for optimism. Land reform has found favour in the country- 
side and the business community has taken our unilateral 
decision to cancel additional reparations as a vote of confidence. 
There is evidence that the Diet is enjoying its powers and is 
finding ways to thwart officialism. Labour has by no means 
cast its lot with the Communists. The tactics of red -leaders : 
threats, strikes, sabotage, and violence toward persons and 
property, have not been approved by labour, despite the dis- 
charge of some 400,000 government workers and an unrevealed 
number of others in private industries under the “ austerity 
programme ” now being insisted upon. Apparently, however, 
Premier Yoshida anticipates a renewed leftist offensive. The 
Communists in the national service were the first to be dis- 
charged. These men were, as a result of discharge, forced out 
of offices in the labour organizations. Mr. Yoshida is demanding 
also that national control of the entire police system be re- -estab- 
lished and that the police force be enlarged and authorized to 
revive pre-war agencies and methods. 

Evidence regarding recent instances of police treatment of 
individual non-conformists, and of supporting action by 
occupational military police and courts is not available. But the 
trend of politics and administration is unmistakably away from 
announced occupational principles and toward the older system 
of bureaucratic government buttressed by police and gen- 
darmerie. After four years of occupational enlightenment it 
is bafHing to find Japanese editors bowing and scraping in 
praise of the government for ordering the dissolution of Korean 

terroristic ” organizations in Japan. Without examination 
of cases the editorial tendency is to accept the programme of 
repression, believing it to have SCAP approval. “‘ The vast 
majority of the Japanese people and Korean residents are law- 
abiding citizens eager to protect the democratic ideals granted the 
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new Japan” (italics mine), wrote the Nippon Times on 
September 10, 1949. Shades of Meiji! Unless the editor was 
pulling someone’s leg this solemn gratitude for the “ grant ” 
of democratic ideals calls for tears. There is a plethora of lip- 
service to democracy but the old, monotonous, smothering 
readiness to conform when bureaucracy snaps its fingers is 
still dominant. Until it is replaced by the resistant spirit of 
free inquiry, criticism and refusal to be frightened into sub- 
mission, organized in political parties for effective action, let 
us not congratulate ourselves upon the “ smoothness ” of the 
occupation. SCAP and his colleagues will live in history if 
they stimulate rather than stultify that spirit. Come down from 
Olympus, gentlemen, and walk among the people | 
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DEVIATIONS FROM MARXISM 


By JOHN PLAMENATZ 


THERE can be no heresy until a church is established. The 
first disciples of a great teacher may disagree with one another. 
But while those who disagree have equal authority none can 
be a heretic. Whether any of them are heretics must depend 
on their feelings for their teacher and for one another as his 
disciples. If they consider themselves a community, if they 
think it a duty to agree, if they fear exclusion, then they are 
united in the faith and heresy is possible. 

Marx was afrogant, contemptuous, jealous, quarrelsome 
and harsh. He made demands on his friends that they could 
not satisfy unless they were more patient and submissive than 
it was easy for intelligent men to be without loss of self-respect ; 
and Marx. also expected his friends to be intelligent. W hile 
he lived, he influenced many people but had few disciples. 
Marx was dead before anyone was excommunicated in his name. 
Marx, it is true, drove Bakunin and his friends out of the first 
International. But that was expulsion merely ; excommunica- 
tion was not yet possible. 

Marx was the most active man in the first International. He 
had not been in it long before his word counted for more than 
anyone else’s. And it was his quarrel with Bakunin that 
destroyed the International. But the first International, though 
no one came so near to controlling it as Marx, was never Marxist. 
Its French sections—as important as any at a time when France 
was still the only country in the world where the workers 
took the class war seriously—absorbed what little doctrine they 
needed from Proudhon. The English sections did without 
doctrine altogether. Since they formed between them the core 
of the first International, that b« »dy could not be very doctrinaire ; 
and to the extent that it was so, it was not the Marxist doctrine 
that predominated. In the history of Marxism, the importance 
of the first International] is not that it was an instrument of Marx 
but that it gave him his greatest opportunity. It introduced 
him to the workers of Europe. He was not quite unknown to 
them before; some of them had heard of him as one of the 
older socialists who had busily written, travelled and argued in 
1848 and the years immediately preceding. But since that time 
he had buried himself in the British Museum. Only a few 
German friends had seen much of him. They respected him 
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and adopted many of his ideas ; but the most powerful of them, 
Lassalle, the founder of the German Socialist Party, was never 
a Marxist. Though he learned more from Marx than from 
anyone, he was not a disciple. His party was not revolutionary. 
It was strongly nationalist at a time when German unity was 
not yet achieved. Its principal object was to create workers’ 
cooperatives, in the hope that they might peacefully destroy 
capitalism by competing successfully with it. Lassalle also 
admired Bismarck, and from him he hoped to get much more 
than theories and advice. In 1864, therefore, when the first 
International was formed, Marx was almost unknown in 
working-class political circles outside Germany. And even in 
Germany, though he was greatly respected, his advice was 
taken only in part and when it seemed suitable. The first 
International made the reputation of Marx. Because of the 
ascendancy he acquired in it, his opinions and theories were the 
more listened to and the more admired. And it was at about 
this time that his two major works, the Critique of Political 
Economy and Capital, were published. He had at last a vast 
audience and had prepared a vast message for them. But the 
first International was dead before it could be converted to 
Marxism. In 1883, when Marx died, there was still no political 
organisation devoted to any particular brand of socialism ; there 
was no orthodoxy and therefore no heresy was possible. 
Until 1875, when they were united, there were two socialist 
factions in Germany: the Lassalle socialists and the Bebel- 
Liebknecht group. Of these, only the latter were Marxists. 
The two groups united in support of a policy that was con- 
demned by Marx. The programme adopted at Gotha by the 
new German Socialist Democratic Party prescribed state-aided 
workers’ cooperatives that would eventually eliminate private 
industries by underselling them on the market. The Gotha 
programme therefore repudiated the class war, the central 
doctrine of Marx. But men are often converted by their 
enemies when they won’t listen to their friends. Bismarck in 
1878, three years after re creation of the German Social 
Democratic Party, made a law = sesh the socialists. It was 
repealed in 1890 by William II. I suppose we should today call 
it a very mild law, the sort of law the British sometimes made in 
India when they felt the nationalists were getting out of hand. 
But it doesn’t need much persecution to make martyrs. Bismarck 
had declared war on the socialists; Bismarck whom Lassalle, 
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while he was alive, had greatly admired. It was no longer 
possible for Lassalle’s successors not to believe in the class war. 
At their first Congress after the persecution was over, at Erfurt 
in 1891, the German Social Democratic Party adopted a pro- 
gramme in spirit completely Marxist. Meanwhile German 
industry was growing rapidly, and it was not long before this 
party was one of the largest in the state. 

The better organised and the larger the German Socialist 
Party, the more conservative and respectable its leaders. But 
they had discovered, during the era of persecution, that Marxist 
theories and Marxist language suited their feelings best. And 
in their more prosperous days they did not abandon them. Now, 
Marxism is a revolutionary creed. The party that adopted it 
became a revolutionary party. But revolutionary only in name. 
Germany’s power and wealth were increasing, her industrial 
workers were better off than they had ever been, and her 
governments were creating and extending social services. The 
modern democratic industrial state provides a comfortable 
living for all politicians, whatever their origins, and the German 
socialist leaders could not be as eager as they wished to appear 
to destroy the system that fed both their pockets and their 
vanity. They made their living by talking and they knew what 
they were expected to say. They were free to abuse, and to 
take pleasure in abusing, a system that most of them did not 
want to destroy. Yet the system was no dearer to them than 
the theory that preached its destruction. They had to preserve 
that theory, to defend it against attack. They had to be revolu- 
tionary in profession though reformist in fact. The larger their 
party, the greater the concessions made to them, the richer their 
country, the more absurd any attempt to make a revolution. 
They could not practice what they preached and they dared not 
preach what they practised. 

Their predicament was not awkward while no one took notice 
of it. Marx had taught that revolution must be fully prepared. 
He had warned the workers against trying to bring the new 
society to an untimely birth. The German socialist leaders 
might console themselves with the reflection that the revolution 
was a task allotted to a later generation. What they would 
not tolerate was the suggestion that revolution was unnecessary, 
that the doctrine they preached was the product of conditions 
that no longer existed, that to predict revolution was to be 
indifferent to the most obvious facts. “‘ Don’t attempt to make 
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a revolution now ; don’t deny that there must be one in the 
future.” This was the principle which they hoped would 
reconcile their good parliamentary behaviour with their 
Marxism. 

It was in these conditions that the first heresy was born. 
Bernstein did not repudiate Marx, nor did he put forward his 
views as better interpretations of Marxism than those current 
inGermany. He wanted to revise Marx, to correct his teaching, 
to bring him up to date; above all, to eliminate what was 
Hegelian and revolutionary in his theory. The Hegelian back- 
ground to Marxism was, he thought, mysticism and nonsense. 
The economists had shown that the famous Labour Theory of 
Value was a clumsy hypothesis. The economic interpretation 
of history, as expounded by Marx, was by no means as obvious 
as it looked to his disciples. T he workers were getting richer, 
though Marx had predicted their continual impoverishment. 
What is more, socialism might never come ; neither the thing 
itself nor the inaugural revolution was inevitable. Bernstein’s 
heresy was called Revisionism. I think the name too mild. 
To revise so drastically is to transform, and no theory can hope 
to survive such an operation. For a theory is a work of art 
and not of nature. It does not, like a tree, grow upwards from 
the root, being always itself, however much dead wood is cut 
from it, so long only as it remains alive. It is made up of parts 
collected from many places, and into which the mind that 
brought them together has infused its spirit. Whoever greatly 
alters it kills it, and makes of the parts that he does not reject 
something new and entirely his own. Those who have studied 
the Bernstein controversy say that Bernstein often misinterpreted 
Marx. Marxists consider him an inferior controversialist, who 
never understood what he wanted to revise. I can say nothing 
about the intellectual qualities of Bernstein. But I think it a 
pity that the German socialists, in their anxiety to denounce 
Bernstein, made so much of the revolutionary aspect of 
Marxism. Bernstein may have been a poor controversialist, 
but, though his reasons were facile and inadequate, he seems to 
have been partly right. It might have been better for the 
German socialists had they denounced Bernstein and yet adopted 
some of his opinions. The golden tule for champions of 
orthodoxy is, I think, this one: Punish heretics as severely as 
you dare and learn what you can from them. If this rule is 
followed, shepherds learn from experience and the minds of 
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their sheep are undisturbed. As it was, the German socialist 
leaders, when in 1918 they could no longer shift responsibility 
on to later generations, found themselves prisoners of their past. 
As decent citizens of a great, prosperous and in many ways 
progressive society, but a society in sudden danger of collapse, 
they felt it their duty to preserve what so‘many generations had 
built up. Yet, because their creed was revolutionary, they did 
their duty with unquiet consciences; and because their con- 
sciences were not quiet, they were too ready to share the reality, 
if not the appearance, of power with reactionaries they never 
should have trusted. It is at such times, when patriots are 
liable to be taken for traitors, when reputations must be sacri- 
ficed as readily as lives, that men need a philosophy adequate to 
the world they live in. 

Though what I want to do is to discuss Russian rather than 
German heresies, I think it important to notice the Bernstein 
controversy. It explains a great deal that happened later. 
Because the German socialists, whose party was the largest and 
dominated the second International, continued for so long to 
pay lip service to revolution, social ‘democracy in the whole of 
civilised Europe was placed at a disadvantage. The social 
democrats had great armies of voters behind them, and in 1918 
and after they had opportunities, or what looked like oppor- 
tunities, to make revolutions. Yet the only successful revolu- 
tion was made by a handful of Bolsheviks. The Germans had 
the largest party, tly had made that party Marxist, and they 
had refused to allow Marxism to be revised, even by a more 
tactful and cautious hand than Bernstein’s. When the crippling, 
the fatal accusations of cowardice and insincerity were made, 
the reply could look no better than a lame excuse. Marx had 
been respected too much and for too long. Instead of asking 
themselves the simplest and most obvious questions, the 
western socialists tried ‘to square their behaviour with Marxism. 
It never occurred to them to argue that nearly all successful 
revolutions had been made by small and _ irresponsible 
minorities, and had succeeded only because the systems they 
destroyed were so rotten they could hardly stand; that the 
Marxist conception of a long-prepared revolution made by a 
well-organised, massive and politically educated proletariat was 
as Utopian as anything ever conceived by a socialist. No such 
massive and well-organised movement can arise unless the rulers 
tolerate it ; and if they tolerate it, they must make concessions 
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to it; and the more concessions they make, the less they can 
resist future demands. Why, then, need there be a revolution ? 
The German socialists might have argued that it was precisely 
because the Bolsheviks were irresponsible, the Russian masses 
ignorant and the whole body of the state swollen and soft with 
corruption, that Lenin, far less well known and trusted in his 
own country than the western socialist leaders in theirs, could 

nake a revolution. Unlike Lenin, the leaders of the German 
So cialist Party were responsible to millions of working men who 
had lived for years in a secure, comfortable and well- governed 
society. But the German leaders could not have used such 
arguments or, if they had used them, could not have made them 
sound convincing. They had preferred Marx to reason and 
yet at heart they were reasonable men. ‘What could they do, 
when Lenin denounced them, except look foolish and 
embarrassed P 

Marxism was first introduced to Russian radical intellectual 
circles in the eighteen-eighties. Because they were severely 
persecuted, it was a doctrine that suited them admirably. They 
wanted a faith to live by, and a better faith than the old Populist 
creed, which denied the industrialism already visible in Russia. 
Marxism was modern, it was massive, complicated and rich, it 
was relentless and bold, it was as good, solid and ingenious a 
revolutionary doctrine as ever came their way. It satisfied 
and stimulated them as no other could. The Germans under- 
stood Marxism better but the Russians loved it more. They 
were not delicate, scrupulous or perceptive lovers. Their 
ardour was too great for that. Marxism was whatever at the 
time appeared most splendid, most wise and bravest to them. 
There were a few Russian Marxists who wanted to correct 
Marx, but they were mostly university professors. The ardent 
Marxists, the great majority, were not revisionists but inter- 
preters. They quarrelled violently about what Marx really 
meant but they never accused him of error or nonsense. He was 
always right, but woe betide the Russian who should put false 
words into his mouth or draw false conclusions from his 
arguments. Before 1917 people in the west did not take much 
notice of the Russian Marxists, but if they had they could easily 
have seen that the seed had in that country fallen on quite special 
soil. The Russian Marxists, when their chance came, may or 
may not have made a revolution that Marx would have 
approved. That is a matter of opinion. What cannot be 
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questioned is that they did much greater things in his name 
than any of his other disciples. 

From the beginning, the Russian Marxists quarrelled 
furiously, and these quarrels have since given birth to a number 
of heresies. They were not heresies at the time because no 
party to the quarrel was so much stronger than the others as to 
be able to exclude or punish them. They have now become 
heresies because the Communist Party condemns the opinions 
of everyone who disagreed with Lenin. These heresies that 
died before Orthodoxy was born are no longer important, and 
I shall say nothing about them. Only the quarrel between the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks still matters to us, because it 
persisted until 1917. The quarrel was originally about tactics. 
The Mensheviks wished to allow everyone who supported the 
Russian Social Democratic Party’s activities to join the party ; 
the Bolsheviks, led by Plekhanov and Lenin, wanted membership 
confined to those who took an active part in the party’s work. 
Lenin wanted the party to consist only of militant socialists, 
who should form a highly disciplined minority to act, as he put 
it, as the “ vanguard of the proletariat.” Lenin did not believe 
that the minority should make a revolution alone. He always 
thought it important that the masses should be organised and 
indoctrinated. But he wanted’ the militants kept apart from 
the rest. Unless they were a distinct body, better informed and 
more devoted than the others, they would ’be liable to infection 
by the ignorant fears and inconstancy of purpose of the masses. 
The quarrel broke out at the second Congress of the Party, 
held first in Brussels and then ,London in 1903. At the 
Congress itself, the Bolsheviks were in the majority, whence 
their name. But owing to the defection of Plekhanov, they 
soon lost control both of the party newspaper Iskra and of the 
Central Committee of the Party. In August 1904 Lenin held 
a separate conference of twenty-two Bolsheviks in Switzerland, 
and in January 1905 the Bolsheviks founded their first news- 
paper. There were now two separate groups in the party, each 
with its own committee and its newspaper. In 1906 the two 
groups were reconciled and held a joint Congress at Stockholm. 
The reconciliation was purely formal, a gesture made possible 
by the abortive revolution of 1905. The Bolsheviks and the 
Mensheviks kept their own opinions and their separate organisa- 
tions. Both groups were reluctant to destroy the ‘ ‘ proletarian 
unity ” preached by Marx, and that was why it was not till 1912 
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that the Bolsheviks at a congress held in Prague formed a 
separate party, the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party. 
Most of the leading Russian Marxists were Mensheviks at that 
time, and it is only because the Bolsheviks were later 
triumphant that it does not now seem ridiculous when official 
Soviet histories tell us that at Prague Lenin and his friends 
expelled the Mensheviks from the party. 

In 1917 the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks differed about some- 
thing more’ important than party organisation. Before the 
Germans smuggled Lenin into Russia, the Bolsheviks were at 
a disadvantage. They were practically unknown and did not 
know what to do. The Mensheviks and their friends, the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, controlled both the rural and the 
urban soviets ; and these, while the old organs of state were 
rapidly. disintegrating, were the true centres of power. The 
Mensheviks believed that a proletarian revolution was impossible 
in Russia, and that they, the leaders of the proletariat, must not 
try to seize power. ‘Their business, as they conceived it, was 
to watch the Provisional Government, to combat reaction and 
to educate and organise the workers. Marx had said that there 
could be no proletarian revolution until capitalism was fully 
developed. To take advantage of the weakness of the 
Provisional Government, of the first opportunity to seize 
power in the name of the proletariat, was not, in their 
opinion, to make a proletarian revolution. It was impossible, 
they thought, to establish socialism and working-class 
democracy in the Russia of 1917. If the Mensheviks, holding 
these views, had mere the Provisional Government instead 
of embarrassing i t; if they had insisted on the immediate 
satisfaction of the workers’ and peasants’ most pressing demands; 
above all, if they had understood that the army, except for the 
officers, were tired of war, and that there was therefore nothing 
for it except to make peace; if the Mensheviks had done all 
this, the October Revolution might never have happened. 
Lenin, as soon as he was back in Russia, saw the mistakes the 
Mensheviks were making ; he understood that if only he and 
his friends had the courage, they might soon have the power. 
But when bold men seize power in the name of the workers, 
it does not follow that the workers have made a revolution. 
Why was Lenin so sure he had not acted prematurely ? The 
answer is that he expected a revolution in Germany, where 
capitalism was fully grown and the workers educated and 
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organised. Marxism, he knew, was a doctrine of world-wide 
application. Now that capitalism was international, it was the 
advanced countries that set the pace for the others. Lenin felt 
justified in doing in Russia what he was sure the Germans were 
about to do in their own country ; and he thought that with 
the help of the German workers the Russians could avoid the 
dangers that would otherwise result from a premature revolu- 
tion. In 1917 one of the most powerful Mensheviks, Leo 
Trotsky, joined the Bolsheviks. He was an active and bold 
man; the temptation to take his chance with Lenin rather than 
temporise with the Mensheviks was too strong for him. But 
Trotsky, destined to be the greatest of heretics, had been a 
Menshevik for years and one of the ablest and most aggressive 

of them. That is a fact well worth remembering. 

And now for Trotskyism. It is the only major heresy since 
the seat of Marxism was shifted to Moscow. ‘Trotsky is the 
arch-heretic, more evil and more dangerous than all the others 
together. Quite a number of people have lost their lives for 
disagreeing with Stalin. Like Trotsky, they disagreed with him 
over some matter of policy; but unlike Trotsky, they never 
developed a Marxist philosophy to explain Stalin and to denounce 
him. The denunciation was the more formidable for being 
Marxist. Liberal criticism cannot strike so deep; it is only 
convincing to people who accept the liberal philosophy ; while 
to Marxists it seems beside the point. The liberal has nothing 
to say to the communist except that he is wrong ; the Trotskyist 
tells him he is a traitor to the faith he professes, and he can 
quote chapter and verse against him. Fortunately for the 
communists, the Trotskyists possess no strong organisation 
and they dispose of only a few unimportant newspapers. But 
they are formidable in spite of their weakness ; they know where 
to strike. Their arguments are particularly attractive to Marxists 
who are beginning to get tired of Moscow. The Yugoslavs who 
are now quarrelling with Moscow deny they are Trotskyists. 
They can hardly do otherwise, because, while they were orthodox, 
they too denounced Trotsky. They still denounce him, but at the 
same time, and no doubt unconsciously, they adopt some of his 
arguments. I have not seen the Belgrade communist newspaper 
Borba since Tito and Stalin quarrelled, but my friends have quoted 
it to me. There seems to be a distinct flavour of Trotskyism about 
some of the articles printed in Borba, especially those written by 
Mosha Pijade, the most famous of Serbian Marxist intellectuals. 
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In the west we have been interested chiefly in Trotsky’s 
differences of opinion with Stalin about world revolution. At 
the time, this aspect of their quarrel was certainly of the greatest 
ptactical importance outside Russia. Stalin wanted to go slow, 
Trotsky to stimulate the revolutionaries everywhere. The 
quarrel, to speak of it as the Bolsheviks do, was about 
revolutionary “strategy.” Both Stalin and Trotsky believed 
in world revolution, and they both thought it Russia’s duty to 
support and encourage revolutionaries abroad. Stalin never 
believed that the Soviet Union could long survive isolated in 
a capitalist world. But he came to believe, a few years after 
Lenin’s death, that there was no immediate hope of a successful 
proletarian revolution in the west. For the time being, the 
communists, except in China, must remain on the defensive. 
It would be folly, he thought, to provoke the great capitalist 
powers while Russia was industrially weak. Let her build up 
her industries first, and then later, when capitalist crises should 
provide new opportunities, Russia would do her Marxist duty 
all the more effectively. Trotsky thought Stalin exaggerated 
the difficulty of making revolutions abroad. Every year the 
instability of capitalism was more apparent to him. But 
Trotsky had another and more important reason for disagreeing 
with Stalin. Not only was revolution abroad possible and 
imminent; it was also necessary if the revolution in Russia 
were to be fulfilled. Unless the west became socialist, socialism 
in Russia must be betrayed. Indeed, Trotsky believed that the 
betrayal was already happening. Nothing could save Russia 
for socialism except world revolution. 

Why did Trotsky believe that the October Revolution was 
being betrayed ? In what did this betrayal consist ? 

In the first place, Trotsky denied that Russia, even in 1937, 
was a socialist country. While Lenin was alive, no one had 
dared pretend that Russia was socialist. Lenin had always 
distinguished between the “ war communism ” of the civil war 
period and genuine socialism. When the civil war was over, 
Lenin had inaugurated the New Economic Policy. He had 
made concessions to the peasants, to the small traders and even 
to foreign capitalists. The Bolsheviks had understood that, 
because they had made their revolution in a backward country, 
the task of building socialism must be exceptionally difficult 
and long. But since Lenin’s time, peasants had been forced 
into collective farms, private trade abolished, and the entire 
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economy brought under the control of the state. All this had 
been done by Stalin, and he called it socialism. Why did 
Trotsky deny that it deserved that name? He could not say 
that private capitalism had survived in the Soviet Union, he 
could not point to any class still receiving incomes from 
property. 

Trotsky’s argument was that socialism, in the Marxist sense, 
is not just state ownership and control of industry and trade ; 
it is proletarian democracy as well. Stalin’s Russia was not 
socialist because differences of income inside it were due to 
political causes much more than to differences in the value of 
work done; because democracy had been destroyed inside the 
Communist Party ; because Trade Union officials were no longer 
responsible to the workers ; because the soviets, the real organs 
of working-class power, had first been reduced to impotence 
and then, under the Stalin Constitution, abolished ; because the 
people’s militia had been replaced by a regular army controlled 
by a professional corps of officers. Russia was now ruled by 
a privileged bureaucracy, whose first care, whatever they might 
pretend, was to defend their privileges. To avoid isolation 
the bureaucrats were creating subordinate aristocracies. The 
motive behind Stakhanovism was not only the desire to increase 
production; it was also the hope of creating, all over the 
Union, bodies of privileged workers loyal to the régime. In 
the villages, too, there was the same anxiety to destroy working- 
class solidarity. Some collective farms were much richer than 
others; and inside every collective farm the administrative 
workers, many of them communists, were privileged persons. 
All these minor aristocracies were expected to be the loyal allies 
of the bureaucrats, who controlled both party and state, and 
whose real incomes no one could discover. Trotsky, for tech- 
nical Marxist reasons, did not call the new bureaucracy a ruling 
class but he called them exploiters, who used their power to 
engross for their own benefit the “ surplus value ” created by 
the workers and peasants. 

No one, thought Trotsky, could doubt that democracy had 
disappeared inside the party, not even the persons whose interest 
it was to deny the obvious truth. Could there be such an 
appearance of unanimity, broken every now and again by a 
violent “purge” and the most terrible accusations against 
communists so recently prominent and respected, if there 
were freedom of expression even in the higher ranks of the 
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party? It was a Stalinist myth that in the proletarian state 
there must be only one party. Marx had advocated working- 
class solidarity, but he had never said that in the proletarian 
state any party had the right to establish a political monopoly. 
Proletarian solidarity against the class enemy is both possible 
and necessary ; but an unremitting unanimity on the part of 
a victorious proletariat faced with one problem after another, 
about any one of which it is possible to have several reasonable 
opinions, is absurd. 

Lenin had said that the soviets were the natural instruments 
of proletarian government. He had compared them with the 
Paris Commune of 1871. Marx, in his pamphlet on the C#i/ 
War in France, had said that the Commune was something new 
in the history of the world, something different in kind from 
the parliaments of bourgeois Europe. It was the spontaneous 
creation of the insurgent proletariat, an instrument suited to 
their needs. It was genuinely democratic, because it ensured 
that the workers’ representatives were entirely responsible to 
them. Lenin had said the same of the soviets, when they first 
appeared in Russia in 1905 ; and he had repeated it when they 
reappeared in 1917. Because the soviets were alone the true 
organs of proletarian democracy, one of the Bolsheviks’ slogans 
in the summer of 1917 had been “ All power to the soviets ” ; 
and in January 1918 Lenin had not hesitated to disperse the 
Constituent Assembly, a legislative body of the ordinary 
European type elected by universal suffrage. He had said it was 
already “‘ outmoded,” a bourgeois institution and therefore, 
since the proletarian revolution had already occurred, by its 
very nature reactionary. But the soviets had first been reduced 
to impotence, and now, by the Stalin constitution, an old- 
fashioned legislature was put in their place. Now, Marx had 
taught that every type of society has political organs appropriate 
to it. The function of the bourgeois legislature is to cover the 
reality of minority rule under the cloak of democracy. The 
Marxist had only to remember his principles and he could see 
the Stalin Constitution for what it was. The new bureaucrats 
were exploiters just like the western capitalists, and the same 
sham could serve their turn. But if the old soviets were 
impotent, why did Stalin, whose interest it must always be to 
appear a consistent Marxist and Leninist, put a bourgeois sham 
in their place ? Because, said Trotsky, proletarian institutions, 
even when they are moribund, are always potentially dangerous 
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to an aristocracy. The workers, especially in the towns and 
in the Red Army, might regain control of the soviets. It was 
therefore an act of prudence to destroy them, and by 1936 the 
bureaucrats felt strong enough to do it. 

Trotsky also denounced the transformation of the Red 
Army into a regular soldiery. A regular army, according to 
the Marxists before Stalin became their spokesman, is a 
bourgeois institution. It is a body cut off from the rest of the 
community ; a special environment is created for it to make it 
a blind instrument of bourgeois rule, unresponsive to popular 
moods. In a proletarian state the army ought to be a militia ; 
it ought to consist of trained workers and peasants whose first 
loyalty is to their class. Trotsky admitted that there had always 
been units of regulars in the Red Army even when he commanded 
it. But this was due to the backwardness of Russia, the 
illiteracy and inefficiency of her people. It is only where the 
people are educated and can handle machinery with skill, that 
a territorial army can be as efficient as a regular one. The Red 
Army had therefore needed a stiffening of regulars. The need 
had been greatest during the civil war, and yet even then the 
bulk of the troops had been militiamen. But now the position 
was reversed. The Soviet Union had the largest regular army 
in the world, and the officers were once again set apart from the 
men as they had been under the Tsars. The manceuvre was 
obvious. Yet another privileged group had been created to 
relieve the isolation of the bureaucrats. The workers and 
peasants had no longer fighting units of their own 

To a Marxist still unwedded to Moscow, Trotsky’ s indict- 
ment must appear formidable. Russia had quite certainly 
become what, on Marxist principles, she ought never to be. 
Trotsky fought Stalin on ground of his own choosing, better 
known to himself than to his less learned opponent. In answer to 
Trotsky’s arguments, Stalin has said nothing and has left it to 
his subordinates to load his opponent with abuse. I don’t 
say this is a sign of weakness. Stalin has done what the ablest 
of the Jesuits did in the seventeenth century when the Jansenists 
attacked them. He has kept silent and ordered others to make 
the noise that drowns the voice of reason.* In ideological 
warfare, it is not always ideas that matter most; if the din of 
battle is kept loud enough, no one need feel the want of them 


* Pascal said of the Jesuits: ‘‘ les plus habiles d’entre eux sont ceux qui intriguent 
beaucoup, qui parlent peu et qui n’écrivent point.”” Les Provinciales. Third letter. 
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But when the battle slackens, men have time to think. Trotsky’s 
arguments have made a quiet entry into minds ready to receive 
them, minds that the Marxist doctrine has quickened and not 
killed. Nearly all the arguments used in the west by Left-Wing 
critics of Moscow are substantially his. 

Yet there is, I think, a hidden flaw that ruins Trotsky’s 
case though it does not save Stalin. Stalin, as all the world 
knows, got the better of Trotsky. How was this possible ? 
Trotsky knew as well as anyone that for Stalin to get the better 
of him, all the advantages, excepting only courage, honesty 
and intelligence, must have been Stalin’s. But how could this 
be? His creed does not allow the Marxist to explain such an 
event in terms of personal character or even mass psychology ; 
he must look for the explanation elsewhere in what he calls 
the “objective” economic and social conditions. Trotsky 
found the ultimate cause of Stalin’s victory in a “ fundamental 
contradiction” within the society created by the October 
Revolution. When a state-controlled economy is established 
among a people as poor and illiterate as the Russians, there is 
no avoiding the triumph of a privileged and selfish bureaucracy. 
The Bolsheviks had substituted public for private means of 
production ; they had destroyed capitalism but had not therefore 
made Russia socialist. Trotsky quoted with approval Marx’s 
dictum that “law can never be higher than the economic 
structure and cultural development of society.” This, in plain 
English, means that socialist forms of property do not create 
a socialist society, except in a developed industrial economy and 
among a prosperous and educated people. Even in an advanced 
society there must be, for some time after the socialist revolution, 
considerable inequality. But there can be, from the beginning, 
real democracy for the workers and a rapid increase in wealth, 
which between them soon make it possible to dispense with 
inequality and so prevent the emergence of a privileged and all- 
powerful bureaucracy. Ina backward society, inequalities must 
be much greater; the small minority of experts and officials, 
unless they live much better than the ordinary workers, cannot 
work efficiently. Nor presumably (though Trotsky never said 
this) can they do their work if they are hampered at every turn 
by ignorant workers and peasants. The people will not 
understand the need for inequality and they will resent it. The 
privileges created by inequality must therefore be defended. 
But the defence of privileges unacceptable to the people is the 
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negation of freedom. And so we return once more to the 
need for an efficient and repressive police force. Leaders, of 
course, there always must be, and they will always be much 
fewer than the led. But where the people live comfortably and 
have some education, they will not resent the privileges of their 
chosen leaders, privileges which the gradual enrichment of 
society will eliminate or make harmless. In such a society, 
there is small need of force and it will soon disappear. This is 
the condition Marx had in mind when he spoke of the lower 
stage of communism, immediately following the revolution and 
preceding the full communist society, where neither inequality 
nor compulsion can exist. This is what Marxists today call 
socialism. ‘Trotsky contemptuously denied that Stalin had 
brought it to Russia. 

P Marxist theory is accepted, Trotsky’s arguments seem 

ood. But in that case the triumph of Stalin and all he stands 
ee was inevitable. Of what use is it, then, to complain that 
the revolution was betrayed ? Why insist, as Trotsky did, that 
Lenin disliked the bureaucrats, that he foresaw and tried to 
avert the dangers that have since overwhelmed Russia? Why 
denounce Stalin and his “petty bourgeois mentality”’? He 
only did what, being Stalin, he was bound to do. Like other 
men who have done well for themselves, he seized his oppor- 
tunities. Why even call him a traitor? To say that the 
revolution was betrayed is to imply that it might have succeeded, 
but Trotsky has himself shown that, unless there were revolu- 
tions in more advanced countries, success was impossible. Who 
that lives in the west and knows it, perhaps not less well than a 
Russian Marxist, but believes it was Stalin, not Trotsky, who 
made the better guess about the imminence of world revolution ? 
But if that revolution was unlikely, whether in 1918 or at any 
time before Stalin fastened his grip on Russia, then the Bolshevik 
revolution was premature. 

Trotsky’s business, of course, was to justify himself and 
condemn Stalin. He therefore took care not to follow his 
arguments to uncomfortable conclusions. He never said, 1 
so many words, that Stalinism was the inevitable outcome of a 
premature revolution. He never admitted that in 1917 he and 
Lenin had gambled on a German revolution. But if they had 
not gambled and lost, Stalin would never have had his oppor- 
tunities. Stalin, the brutal and cunning Stalin, merely followed 
his instincts. It was Lenin and Trotsky (if we are to believe 
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Trotsky) who were the philosophers; they knew what they 
were doing and had something better than their greed and their 
instincts to guide them. This being so, must not the greater 
responsibility lie with them ? 

Besides, though Trotsky said not a word about it, the 
soviets, the trade unions and the Communist Party had ceased 
to be democratic long before Stalin became the master of Russia. 
Stalin could not destroy democracy among the people, for it 
had never existed, except in part and for a short time; all he 
could do and did was to destroy what remained of freedom 
and equality among the leaders of the party. What little 
freedom the people had ever had died during the civil war, 
because Lenin and Trotsky could not afford to let it live. To 
win that war, they had to impose the harshest discipline. They 
may have regretted doing so, they may have felt that circum- 
stances forced their hand. But whatever their motives, they 
did it. They were the first in the field. They killed more 
freedom than they ever left for Stalin to kill. Perhaps they 
killed reluctantly, loving what they killed better than Stalin 
could have done. If this is an excuse, it is not flattering to 
philosophers who hoped to reform mankind. These master 
builders of a new society learned their trade from Marx, who 
never had occasion to practise it; and they found themselves 
obliged at every turn to do what they never expected. 

Still, that Trotsky condemned himself out of his own mouth 
is not obvious. His denunciation of Stalin is more easily under- 
stood. It is therefore what really matters in his doctrine. He 
has forged weapons that no liberal could use effectively, but 
they are ready to hand for every communist who quarrels with 
Moscow. The Yugoslavs are already using them; and they 
won’t use them the less freely because they denounce their 
maker. In one Marxist country it’s already safe to use Trotsky, 
though not to praise him ; and later, there may well be others. 
Trotskyism is not a spent force ; its importance still lies in the 
future. And this though Trotsky’s name may be mentioned 
less often than ever before. No intelligent communist but can 
learn much from him; no respectable communist but will 
hesitate to acknowledge the debt. 
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THE STRASBOURG ILLUSION 
By W. Pick es 


WHEN Mr. Churchill secured the cooperation of a number 
of other European statesmen for the formation of his United 
Europe Movement, early in 1947, he was entering a territory 
in which others had already staked a claim. A world federal 
movement had existed before the war, a European Union of 
Federalists had been set up in December 1946, and a body called 
the Independent League for European Cooperation, founded 
by M. van Zeeland, had done some serious study on economic 
aspects of European cooperation. The International Society 
for the United Socialist States of Europe, to which the LL.P 
supplied the main British contingent, had been formed at about 
the same time as all the others, in February 1947, and the 
European Parliamentary Union had followed it in August of the 
same year. 


The amount of common ground between these organisations 
was a good deal more limited than was immediately apparent. 
Three of them were specifically federalist organisations, with 
more or less precise plans for the creation of a central federal 
authority, exercising unchecked power over a defined area of 
activity and having relations regulated by defined constitutional 
ties with its constituent states. Not all of those who joined 
organisations of this kind had any clear idea of the differences 
between a unitary and a federal state, and some knew literally 
nothing of any of the implications of federalism. But there 
were others who knew quite definitely what they wanted, and 
for them, as is usual in cases of this kind, the worst enemies 
were those who agreed on the principles, but not on the 
strategy ; who saw the same goal but favoured a different road 
to it. To your true federalist, a “functionalist ” is a species 
as hateful as a Trotskyist is to Moscow, and, in his private 
conversation, the term carries all the same sense of opprobrium. 


There are, in fact, at least two kinds of functionalist. One 
kind believes that territorial federalism is inadequate on the 
European scale and dangerous (and probably unrealisable) on 
the world scale. It believes that the international cooperation 
necessary for peace can be best attained by the coordination of 
a plurality of organisations, covering different fields of economic 
activity, rather than different geographical areas. ‘The case for 
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this view has been stated briefly by Professor Laski in a recent 
Fabian pamphlet, and its supporters have, in the main, kept 
clear of the various “ United Europe” manifestations. The 
closest approximation to their view is that of a group of French 
syndicalist-federalists, whose presence at the Hague Congress 
in May 1948 caused some liveliness. 

The second type of functionalist is really a pragmatist, 
preaching an economic approach to political—i.e. territorial— 
federalism. He was well represented at the Hague. So were 
Mr. Churchill and his English Conservative friends It was 
possible at one point, and with some justification, to mistake 
Mr. Churchill for a federalist, since he had spoken at Ziirich 
(in September 1946) of a “‘ United States of Europe.” Later, he 
used vaguer terms: “the European family,” “‘ unity among 
the peoples of Europe,” and so on. He soon settled for 
“‘ United Europe,” which had the advantage of covering every- 
thing from the vaguest forms of cooperation to the tightest 
of federal schemes—though the federalists were warned, in 
a Statement of Policy issued in January 1947, that “it would 
be premature to define the precise constitutional relationship 
between the nations of a unified Europe.” 

Despite this warning and these differences, all shades of 
federalists and their opponents turned up in force at the 
“ Congress of Europe ” at the Hague in May 1948. There were, 
of course, other big divisions too; notably that between 
liberals and planners in the economic field. The effect was to 
give to the Congress all the characteristics of a comic opera, 
except its harmony, and that fact seems to have had no little 
influence on what happened later at Strasbourg. Ina gathering 
in which nobody represents anybody but himself, and to which 
even organisations with a reasonably defined policy have sent 
delegations whose strength bears no relation to their numbers, 
votes have no value at all. In practice, votes were taken, even 
in the Commissions, which were attended by anybody who felt 
a desire to turn up, but there was at least an undercurrent of 
recognition of their meaninglessness. The only possible value 
of the Congress was to discover what proportion of agreement 
existed among those who claimed to believe in “ European 
Unity.” When it became clear that there was, in fact, no 
agreement at all, the Congress took refuge in consistent equivoca- 
tion, as anybody can see who cares today to read its resolutions. 
Now, equivocation may offer a facade of unity, but it does not 
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provide effective rallying-cries. If you declare “ that the time 
has come when the European nations must transfer and merge 
some portions of their sovereignty sO as to secure common 
political and economic action for the integration and proper 
development of their common resources ” (Political Resolution, 
Art. 3), you may conceal differences as to how much of 
sovereignty is to be “ transferred and merged ” and when, but 
you cannot inscribe a phrase like that on a banner and expect 
the populace to rally enthusiastically behind it. You need 
something simpler, briefer and more striking. 

It was that need, I suspect, which pushed to the forefront 
the idea of a “ European Assembly, chosen by the Parliaments 
of the participating nations” (Art. 8). M. Paul Reynaud, 
coming from a country which has not yet decided what electoral 
system it wants at home and which quarrels violently over every 
adjustment of electoral boundaries, estimated at the Hague that 
eight months would suffice to get agreement on a European 
electoral system, decide constituency boundaries and elect a 
Constituent Assembly. (What would happen after that is best 
not thought on.) At the other extreme, the functionalists 
wanted neither a constitution, nor a political assembly of any 
kind. But Mr. Churchill had spoken oe in his Ziirich 
speech, of a “ Council of Europe,” and that seemed to offer a 
sufficiently meaningless compromise. Perhaps it also had the 
advantage of offering an attractive platform to the cohorts of 
ex-Prime Ministers, ex- Foreign Ministers and ex-Ministers of 
other brands who filled the corridors of the Hague Zoo, in 
which the political commission met. 

Whatever the reason, it is certain that within a few weeks 
the propaganda of the European Movement had succeeded in 
making belief in the creation of an irresponsible political 
assembly, with undefined functions, the criterion of genuine 
belief in progressive European cooperation. There was nothing 
surprising in the acceptance of this criterion by continental 
Socialists and Republicans, still fascinated by the traditions of 
the French revolutionary assemblies. What was surprising was 
to find it supported by those who would claim to be the spiritual 
descendants of Burke and de Maistre. Yet it happened. It 
was Mr. Churchill and M. Reynaud and their friends who 
demanded the creation of a new political institution based on 
a priori principles, while, elsewhere, Mr. Bevin pleaded for a 
more organic growth. 
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When the proposal was officially put forward in the 
Ministerial Committee of the Brussels Treaty powers, the batile 
had already been won by the European Movement. European 
Conservatism was united behind Mr. Churchill, through fear 
of Russia. European Socialism was divided. The French 
Socialists in any case are whole-hogging federalists. They have 
a weakness for slogans and no experience of federalism. There 
is no serious study in French of the institutions of federalism 
and its problems, and French Socialists did not know of the 
recent examples of the anti-Socialist workings of the federal 
constitution of Australia, or of Mr. Menzies’ tribute to 
federalism on that ground. (“It is more difficult for Socialists 
to have their way in a federal country than in a unitary country 
like Britain.”—Times, 12.8.48.) To the French Socialists and 
some of their Dutch and Italian comrades, therefore, the only 
weakness of the proposal to create an assembly was that it did 
not go far enough. 

In these circumstances, the British Government representa- 
tives on the Brussels Powers Committee probably had no option 
but to give way. They were, in any case, in a weak position, 
because their insistence on the dangers of trying to “ integrate ” 
a full-employment economy with liberal economies had been 
taken—perhaps deliberately—as a refusal to cooperate at all 
with non-Socialist countries, and the fact that their whole 
policy belied the accusation had been skilfully ignored. What 
they did do was try to draft the Statute of the Council of Europe 
in such a way as to prevent the Assembly from giving itself up 
to wholly irresponsible demagogy. They accepted the principle 
of an Assembly, but they set up alongside of it a Council of 
Ministers, which was to control the finances, membership, and 
agenda of the Assembly and have the sole right of decision. 
The Assembly was to do no more than make recommendations on 
matters submitted to it or agreed to by the Council of Ministers. 
Members of the Assembly were to be nominated either by their 
national Governments or by their national Parliaments—a com- 

romise between the British tradition of effective executive 
control and the Latin tradition of government by assembly. 

It was too much to expect that this would work. All the 
one hundred representatives who turned up in Strasbourg in 
the second week of August were members of Parliaments 
(“ parliamentarians, ” in the current Strasbourg mistranslation), 
and it was probably inevitable that they should all think and 
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speak of the Assembly as 2 European Parliament. It is true 
that every effort had been made to make clear in advance that 
the Assembly was ota Parliament. It is true that Mr. Churchill 
had asked (Hansard, 10.12.48) only for “a European Assembly 
without executive power,” and that by that he presumably 
meant “‘ without legislative power.” It is true that most of its 
members quite properly described the Assembly as “ consulta- 
tive.” None of that mattered. The Parliamentary analogy 
was too strong. Mr. Churchill, indeed, was one of the first 
to fall into his own trap and more than once used the analogy 
of Parliament in discussing the attitude of the Assembly and 
its relations with the Committee of Ministers. 

The result was an immense structure of unrealities which 
falsified the Assembly’s attitude to itself and to the Committee 
of Ministers, and its members’ attitudes towards each other. The 
Strasbourg Assembly resembles nothing less than a Parliament, or, 
rather, it bears the same relationship to a Parliament as an adult- 
erous week-end at Brighton does to the institution of marriage 
— it offers some of the pleasures, but none of the responsibilities. 

In the first place, and despite certain appearances, it is not 
representative. Even the countries which decided to have their 
Strasbourg representatives elected by and from their Parliaments 
were careful to devise methods of election which made it possible 
to exclude all communists, and there was, in fact, not one 
communist among the 100 representatives at Strasbourg. This 
exclusion may well have been justified. The absence of pro- 
fessional wreckers made the atmosphere of Strasbourg a great 
deal more comfortable than it otherwise would have been, 
and if there had ever been a job for the Assembly to do, it would 
have been done more easily without the communists. But 
it none the less excluded any possible claim to representative- 
ness, inan Assembly drawn from countries in which communists 
had received about twelve million votes, out of some 80 or go 
millions, in the most recent elections. Moreover, although in 
practice all delegations were selected by political parties, none 
had any right to speak as a representative of those parties Some 
were there because their interest in federalism gave them a 
special claim, and others for other, equally personal reasons, 
but none had a mandate from any defined body of opinion. 
The Assembly never was anything more than what Mr. Bevin 
called it in the House of Commons on November 17th, “ an 
assembly of individuals.” 
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The individuals, moreover, were irresponsible, in the con- 
stitutional sense of that term. In the context of the European 
Assembly, they had no constituents to whom they were 
accountable, in the sense in which they are accountable to their 
constituents for any action in their home Parliaments. If they 
were responsible to the political parties that sent them, no 
section of public opinion could verify that responsibility, 
because no instructions were published. If some of them were 
responsible to Mr. Churchill’s European Movement, or indeed 
owed their seats to it, as sometimes seemed probable, to judge 
from the conduct of the European Movement’s agents in the 
corridors, that fact also was secret. 

The most serious irresponsibility, however, was the members’ 
lack of accountability for the consequences of their own votes. 
The only action that can be taken on an Assembly recommenda- 
tion is taken at two removes—by national Governments, at 
the suggestion of the Committee of Ministers. All responsibility 
for acceptance or rejection of Assembly proposals, or for their 
success or failure if they are accepted, must and can be borne 
only by the Governments and Parliaments at home. Seventy- 
five representatives at Strasbourg (the necessary two-thirds 
majority) can recommend anything they like—it is the 3,000-odd 
members of national parliaments back home who have to think 
about the consequences. 

Nor were members responsible, as they would be at home 
through their party and the Government in power, for the 
translation into practical terms of the aspirations to which they 
committed themselves. The Strasbourg Assembly is quite 
free to vote, if it so wishes, for bridging the dollar gap by 
utilising the economic resources of the moon : it then becomes 
the responsibility of the Committee of Ministers either to reject 
this exciting proposal, or to find its own way of getting to the 
moon and bringing the harvest back. Anybody who thinks 
that statement an exaggeration would be well advised to look 
at the recommendations analysed below, before making up 
his mind. 

No arrangement could be more calculated to produce 
irresponsibility, in the other, less technical, sense of the term. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison warned the Assembly on August 17th 
that “if an Opposition party holds that the Government is 
wrong if, forexample, it should hold that the Government’s 
approach to European unity is too cautious, it should present its 
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alternative proposals to the electorate, and make no secret of 
them.” A demand of this kind was both reasonable and realist, 
but it ran contrary to a strange and dangerous mystique which 
grew rapidly during that first month in Strasbourg—the 
mystique of 1791, which insisted that every member of the 
Assembly must see himself as an independent individual, bound 
by no ties, either of party or of country. The decision that 
members should sit in alphabetical order had the express 
purpose of emphasising that view, and the main sufferers were 
the British Labour members, whose whole political training has 
taught them to represent a corporate, party view, in all but the 
most exceptional circumstances. Many Continental patties 
manage to exist comfortably in a state of political schizophrenia, 
in which party members in the Government take their due share 
of responsibility for policies which are rejected or criticised by 
party Deputies or the party press. A good many observers, 
including Léon Blum, agree that this kind of thing accounts 
for much of the incoherence of (for instance) French democracy, 
but the habit persists and Strasbourg welcomed it. It contains, 

nevertheless, its own possibilities of anarchy and has already 
made a small dent in the British doctrine of Cabinet solidarity, 

since the Committee of Ministers, including Mr. Bevin, has 
rejected recommendations passed nem. con. by the Political 
Commission of the Assembly, which included Dr. Dalton. 
Despite all appearances, this conflict of conceptions of the 
function of Parliament was the vital division of the Assembly. 
It divided those countries in which the Parliamentary tradition 
preceded the growth of universal suffrage from those in which 
it happened the other way round. It lay at the root of almost 
all the conflicts of opinion between British and French 
Socialists, and it was the deliberate ignoring of it by British 
Conservatives which enabled shem to pose as the allies of 
advanced European opinion. If ever the Conservatives go 
back to Strasbourg as the representatives of a Government 
party, they will regret their blithe acceptance of a tradition both 
“un-British ” (in the only meaningful sense of that word) and 
unparliamentary. 

The presence in the Labour Party delegation of two Ministers 
and the Chief Whip gave to that delegation a much greater 
cohesion than was possessed by any other group. It was one 
of the reasons of the Labour men’s early discomforts and of 
their later effectiveness in Committee, but it was definitely 
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unpopular. One of the weaknesses of the Assembly was that 
it attracted an undue proportion of ex-Prime Ministers (I counted 
seven) and ex-Ministers of all kinds, all grateful for an inter- 
national forum, of the kind normally reserved for Ministers in 
office. This helped to make the Assembly much too opposition- 
minded, especially during the first week. It fitted better with 
the continental tradition, which sees the political dividing line 
running between Government and Assembly, than with the 
British ‘(and some other) traditions, in which the clash is between 
Government party and opposition party. The British Con- 
servatives, however, seemed to realise fairly early that a 
permanent battle with the Committee of Ministers would get 
them nowhere, but that realisation, if anything, only added to 
the general confusion. 

The Assembly’s lack of function and lack of cohesion showed 
themselves in two other ways. For want of a real job to do, 
it turned at times into something rather like a University 
debating society (with perhaps this difference, that the Prime 
Ministers in University debating societies are reputedly those of 
the future!) The: following extract from the debate of 
September 3rd, on the economic resolution, is typical of a 
number of exchanges which must surely have seemed to a 
gteat many members to be more academic than practical. 


M. André Philip (France): “. . . I believe that the first 
paragraph should stop at ‘ unless they act at once’ and that 
we should then completely redraft the second paragraph 

(43 lines of explanation). . . I believe that having 
done this we might retain paragraph 3, which M. Buron 
wants to become paragraph 1, because after my paragraph 2, 
paragraph 3 fits in very well.” 

M. Buron (France): “In a spirit of conciliation I am 
ptepared to accept part of M. Philip’s argument... . 
Whereas I can agree with his draft of paragraph 2, I would 
point out that we are now discussing paragraph 1. Iagree 
with the new paragraph 2, but I still believe that paragraph 3 
is the more general paragraph—more general even than 
M. Philip’s shorter paragraph 1. Because we French are 
logical, I think that we should start from the general in order 
to arrive at the particular. I feel that I must maintain my 
opinion on that point, and on that point only. I still demand 
that paragraph 3, the general paragraph . . ., etc., etc.” 
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This kind of thing may be good undergraduate fun, but it 
has never yet buttered a single parsnip. To be fair, it didn’t 
happen all the time. Much of the business during the first 
fortnight, for instance, had a deceptive air of reality, because 
the Assembly was discussing the only matter on which it is 
allowed to take a decision—its own procedure. Some of the 
debates on the political and economic resolutions, too, seemed 
for a moment to have some reality—until one reminded oneself 
that the results were in no sense decisions, but only the recom- 
mendations of an unrepresentative and irresponsible assembly, 
perpetually being temtped into even greater irresponsibility 
by the knowledge that the Council of Ministers and the Govern- 
ments were always there in the background, ready to protect 
it from its own folly, much in the way in which the old French 
Senate used to protect the Chamber of Deputies from the 
consequences of its own decisions on women’s suffrage. 

There were two other forms of protection; one was wild 
optimism, the other equivocation. The political Commission 
specialised in the former, the economic commission in the 
latter. The political Commission had been instructed to consider 

“any necessary changes in the political structure of Europe to 
achieve a greater unity between the members of the Council of 


Europe and to make an effective European cooperation in the 
various spheres specified in Article 1 of the Statute.” It 
reported that it couldn’t do this overnight, but undertook to 
produce by April 30th, 1950, at the latest, a “‘ detached and 
objective study ” of : 


(a) the general position of the Member States of the Council 
of Europe considered as a whole ; 

(b) the present situation with regard to existing inter- 
governmental organisations ; 

(c) the different proposals for extended collaboration in the 
political, economic, social and cultural fields ; 

(d) the modifications in the political and constitutional 
structure of the Member States which such a collabota- 
tion would entail ; 

(e) federal and other proposals for the future political 
development of Europe ; and 

(f) the effects on each Member State of any such measures 
as these proposals imply. 
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The Committee was instructed to “ formulate precise and 
definite proposals” and “make definite recommendations 
concerning the modifications in the political structure of the 
Member States.” Students of political science will envy the 
Committee’s confidence in its ability to read and absorb the 
hundreds of tomes that await it on these subjects, to say nothing 
of the further task of harmonising all that they find therein, 
on the basis of two different assumptions, one functionalist, 
(paras. (¢) and (d)), the other federalist (paras. (e) and (f)). 
Incidentally, the Chairman of the Committee, M. Bidault, has 
now become Prime Minister of France. Presumably he will 
now do the other little job in his spare time. 

The Economic Commission laid down some sound general 
principles, so general indeed that nobody could possibly quarrel 
with them. It is in favour of mutual help, lower costs and selling 
prices, an “open door” to the exchange of goods and services on 
fair terms with all the world, the abolition by stages of restrictions 
on the movement of men, money and goods, the coordination of 
basic industries and agriculture, the free circulation of goods and 
capital (except during a transitional period), and “ central plan- 
ning, combined with a maximum degree of individual liberty.” 

Nobody could disagree with that (though Mr. Boothby 
thought that one of the sentences of the preamble was “ one of 
the silliest things he had ever read in his life!”). On the 
means of getting all these impeccable desiderata, the Committee 
had a simple enough proposal: it handed over the whole 
problem to the Committee of Ministers, which was “ requested 
to submit to the next session proposals to meet the recom- 
mendations made above.” The Economic Commission thus 
sharply separated itself from the Political Commission, which 
was prepared to perform its own miracles. 

The federalists offer a remedy for these futilities. They 
claim that if the Assembly were given real legislative authority, 
to be exercised in conjunction with a real European Government, 
it would not waste its time in philosophic speculation or 
irresponsible aspiration. Perhaps this is true. The difficulty 
is that only a very few Federalists have given any thought at 
all to the details or to the consequences of their proposals. 
Mr. Mackay knows what steps he would take next week and the 
week after, and he would cheerfully accept the resultant chaos, 
’ere worse befall. But Mr. Mackay is only an individual. No 
organisation that could commit anybody, still less any Govern- 
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ment, has yet eer to hand over a single specific task to 
the Council of Europe, though a good many of them talk 
largely about surrendering parts of their national sovereignty. 
It is true that Sir Stafford Cripps committed the British Govern- 
ment—the despised, over-cautious, over-nationalist Labour 
Government—to a policy of economic integration, which, he 
said, might compel us “ to agree that we shall not manufacture 
certain things and that other countries shall manufacture them 
for us” (Hansard, 6.5.48). Nobody else has gone anything 
like so far as that very general commitment, and nobody shows 
any sign of going so far. When one of the twelve Governments 
represented in the Council of Europe solemnly proposes to 
hand over to the Council the right to fix its tariff rates or wage 

rates, or determine the level of its fiduciary issue or of its prices, 

or the amount it is to spend on defence, or to control in any 
way some other vital national interest, it may be possible to 
believe that Europe is ready for some mild form of federalism. 

Until then, Mr. Mackay and his friends have nothing to gain 
from the existence of the Strasbourg Assembly. 

Another group of Strasbourgers—a group which includes 
some British Conservatives as well as French and Dutch 
Socialists—uses a different argument. The Assembly, they 
say, is not a legislative body but a propaganda organisation. Its 
purpose is to make gestures and speeches which will accustom 
European opinion to the “ European idea.” This is muddled 
thinking. Assemblies are not effective propaganda organisa- 
tions. Mr. Mackay’s voice is less well heard from Strasbourg 
than from Hull or Westminster, and the confused noises from 
the Assembly serve only to distract attention from the really 
valuable technique of joint consultation and action which is 
developing in the Committee of Ministers. 

The fallacy of this line of argument was perhaps most clearly 
illustrated by the one “ gesture” which the Assembly did try 
to make, when it discussed the creation of “‘ a common European 
nationality and a European passport.” The final resolution on 
this subject was caution itself; it referred the whole problem 
to another Committee, unspecified. Meanwhile, the effect of 
the discussion of this idea is, at best, not to lead European 
opinion to a consciousness of its own unity, but to mislead it 
and prepare a great disappointment. A European passport 
would be useful only if it carried with it the right to greater 
freedom of movement and of employment. It will not do 
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that, because none of the other eleven countries is prepared to 
its doors to two million unemployed Italian labourers. 

it doesn’t do that, the printing of the words “ European 
Passport ” on the identification documents of twelve countries 
will not save a single traveller a single second of delay or dis- 
comfort. Is that “ propagating the European idea” ? 

Another defence offered for the mistakes and the muddle 
of Strasbourg is that, with or without a federal constitution, it 
does provide a central European political authority, which could 
take over the task of giving directives to bodies like the 
O.E.E.C., and so ensure that these bodies become centres of 
“ European ” thinking, instead of clearing-houses for conflicting 
national policies and interests, as they are at present. 

There is a double confusion of thought in this approach. 
It assumes, on one hypothesis, that the existing nations are 
prepared to surrender some of their powers—of which, as has 
just been said, there is as yet no sign. Why, indeed, should 
countries, which in their own interest, insist on maintaining 
restrictions on the movement of men, money and goods, be 
expected to agree to a transfer of sovereignty in precisely these 
matters to a central authority, whose acknowledged first object 
would be the removal of these restrictions ? Alternatively, this 
view assumes that a member of a Parliament who feels compelled 
to defend a sectional interest in a national Parliament, will shed 
that compulsion in Strasbourg. Nobody has yet explained 
why this should be so, and it is because M. Paul Reynaud, for 
instance, believes that it could not happen that he wants to 
see at Strasbourg a different set of representatives, directly 
elected by large European constituencies. That, of course, 
only presents the same difficulty at one remove. M. Reynaud 
does not explain why, say, French voters who elect national 
deputies pledged to high tariffs should be expected to elect 
European representatrves who favour a precisely opposite 
policy. And if the answer to that is that M. Reynaud hopes 
to see his high-tariff compatriots outvoted by the rest of Europe, 
would not the organised interests of France in that event 
compel the withdrawal of their country from the whole 
organisation, and so even more effectively strangle the puking 
infant of Strasbourg ? Do not the negotiations over Benelux 
or the Franco-Italian Customs Union show how infinitely 
stronger organised national economic interests still are than any 
nascent and confused wider group-consciousness ? 
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All these arguments point to the existence of a real danger 
that the Assembly will kili itself, either by making itself 
ridiculous or by a head-on conflict with deep-rooted political 
realities, and that would be regrettable for more than one 
reason. For one thing, the Committee of Ministers, which is 
quietly doing very valuable work, might well die with it. For 
another, the fact that the Assembly should never have been set 
up does not free us from the responsibility for recognising that 
unrestrained propaganda has led to the building of immense 
hopes around it, and that the reaction to disappointment might 
be proportionally dangerous. Besides, it has had some small 
but far from useless by-products. Members of Parliaments 
made many valuable personal contacts and learned things about 
foreign habits of thought which they might never otherwise 
have learned. One particularly useful discovery was that there 
are no generally accepted concepts of Parliamentary procedure. 
The British and Irish delegations never really grasped what was 
happening to amendments ; apart from the British, only the 
Irish delegation knew what Mr. Mortison and Dr. Dalton 
meant by “ privilege ” and there were many minor frictions of 
that kind, from which a great deal could be learned. 

What, then, can be done about it? Can the Assembly 
discipline itself into acceptance of the dual role which it might 
still usefully perform—the tasks of submitting precise and 
concrete ptoposals (not ill-defined aspirations or equivocal 
phrases) to the Committee of Ministers, and of acting in return 
as the propaganda agents for the Committee of Ministers, and 
perhaps for other international agencies as well? I doubt it. 
Parliamentary habits die hard and the false and dangerous 
parliamentary analogy has already struck deep roots. Perhaps 
the best way would be to abandon the Parliamentary basis 
altogether and turn the Assembly into what any consultative 
assembly ought to be—an assembly of experts, without Parlia- 
mentary traditions, who could really speak and act as individuals, 
free from party or national ties. That would take away the 
romance of the “ European Parliament in embryo ” which some 
people have been anxious to see in the Assembly, but it might 
give it a useful function. The experts would not produce 
any unanimous resolutions, and probably would not agree on 
anything, but they might throw out useful suggestions, which 
overworked Ministers and civil servants have not had time to 
think of. Unfortunately, it won’t happen. 
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By Haroitp ZINK 


"THOUGH hardly peculiar to the government of the United 
States, the problem of the adequate organization of the govern- 
mental structure is perhaps more acute in the United States 
than in some other countries. This state of affairs is not to be 
accounted for on any one ground. The democratic character 
of the country, the role of public opinion, and more especially 
the great influence exerted by pressure groups in the United 
States contribute to the situation, explaining the establishment 
of not a few of the topsy-turvy agencies and even more 
accounting for the retention of outmoded offices. The inclina- 
tion of the Congress to create new agencies to handle the 
constantly arising demands of the modern world rather than 
to assign them to existing departments is certainly a factor 
which cannot be overlooked in this connection. The rapid 
succession of World War I, the Roosevelt New Deal, and 
World War II, with their elaborate programmes designed to 
cope with national defence, international collaboration, world- 
wide economic depression, and social welfare, to mention only 
a few, provided an almost ideal background for an immensely 
complicated and often almost chaotic expansion in the govern- 
mental structure. One may observe such a growth at all levels 
of government, national, state and local, but it is at the national 
level that the situation has developed most sensationally. 

It is interesting to note that despite the geometric ratio 
which seems to characterize the development of the problem, 
there has been a considerable amount of attention given to the 
situation over a fairly long period. Those who have read in 
the press during recent months of the work of the Commission 
on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, popularly known as the Hoover Commission, may easily 
assume that it has served in a pioneer capacity. Without 
intending to detract in the least from its contribution, it should 
be pointed out that various other attempts have been made 
during a period of at least half a century to deal with the matter. 

This is hardly an appropriate place to present a detailed 
account of the several forays, sorties, and assaults that have 
been made on the entrenched forces of over-elaboration, 
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duplication of effort, irresponsible administration, and their 
cohorts in the government of the United States. However, a 
brief résumé though incomplete may serve a useful purpose. 
To name any one person or group as the first in the field would 
only lead to controversy, but it may be noted that President 
William Howard Taft during the first decade of the century 
appointed a commission to investigate the efficiency of the 
structure and operations of the nationa] government. Though 
including some able members and taking its assignment seriously 
the practical results of this commission were disappointing. 
President Woodrow Wilson displayed interest in the developing 
problem, but the pressures of World War I prevented much in 
the way of concrete action. As Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert C. Hoover went so far as to undertake a survey of the 
extent of duplication in the national government, and as 
President, he gave a great deal of thought to the overlapping 
of authority and the irresponsibility of numerous agencies, 
eventually persuading Congress to grant him the authority to 
reorganize the national administrative set-up subject to con- 
gressional approval. Acting under this permission President 
Hoover undertook an extensive rearrangement and consolidation 
of the administrative departments, but a Congress dominated 
by the Democratic patty refused to approve of any of the changes 
which he had worked out. One of the last pieces of legislation 
signed by President Hoover was a bill which gave his successor, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, power to do what had been denied to 
himself or any earlier President. 


For two years under the act referred to above, President 
Roosevelt was given a free hand to remodel the administrative 
set-up, with the reservation that the ten major departments must 
be retained and that orders providing for changes should not 
become effective until they had rested before Congress for sixty 
days. Unfortunately the President was occupied with the 
problems presented by the worst depression in the history of 
the country during the two-year period allowed for reconstruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, he found some time to give to reorganiza- 
tion problems and issued numerous orders which Congress 
accepted. But while he was consolidating and integrating 
with one hand, with the other he was adding more rapidly new 
agencies. The net result was disappointing : some important 
modifications were made, but nothing like a general reorganiza- 
tion was effected and the two-year period came to an end with 
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the federal machinery of government more top-heavy than it 
had ever been. 

The addition of many New Deal “ alphabetical” agencies 
which were not placed under the regular civil service or indeed 
otherwise brought into a well-defined relationship with the older 
departments resulted in fairly widespread criticism which 
finally led President Roosevelt in 1936 to appoint a three- 
member President’s Committee on Administrative Management. 
Under the able direction of the three committeemen a sizable 
staff of recognized experts made the most searching study which 
had thus far been made of the national administrative system. 
The recommendations following were almost universally 
praised when made public in 1937. The committee proposed 
12 major departments in place of ten and it urged that the 
independent agencies which existed in such numbers and 
enjoyed a more or less autonomous status be consolidated with 
these dozen departments or, in the case of the quasi-judicial 
agencies, be attached to them. Moreover, it recommended the 
extension of the career civil service to include all non-policy 
performing positions, that a permanent central planning agency 
be set up in the office of the President, and that the matter of 
proper administrative organization be given regular rather than 
sporadic attention. Had legislation embodying these recom- 
mendations been submitted to Congress promptly, it is probable 
that it would have passed without substantial amendment. But 
President Roosevelt was occupied with other matters and 
allowed the report to remain on his desk for several months ; 
in the meantime he sent to the Congress his proposal to recon- 
struct the Supreme Court which stirred up a tempest such as has 
rarely been observed in Washington. When the administrative 
reorganization bill finally did reach Congress, the legislative 
temper was such that it was rejected by a smal] margin. 

Having refused to pass the bill recommended by the 
President, the Senate proceeded to arrange with the Brookings 
Institution, a research foundation in Washington, to prepare 
an additional report on administrative reorganization. This 
report agreed with a number of the recommendations of the 
earlier study, but it challenged others. Without attempting 
further detailed discussion, it may be noted that Congress in 
1939 finally approved legislation which gave the Chief 
Executive the authority up to July 1, 1940 to “ reduce, 
coordinate, consolidate, and reorganize ” within defined limits, 
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subject to a veto by concurrent resolution of both houses of 
Congress. No increase in the number of major departments 
was permitted nor even a change in their names; 15 of the 
independent agencies were removed from the scope of the 
reorganization. Despite the rebuff received at the hands of 
Congress, President Roosevelt made good use of the limited 
authority given to him. Three great agencies, dealing with 
social welfare, public works, and government loans, and almost 
on a par with the ten major departments, were established and 
there was a considerable amount of consolidating and shifting 
about of existing agencies. The total number of administrative 
agencies was reduced considerably below the approximately 
one hundred reported by the Committee on Administrative 
Management, though it still remained well above what many 
regarded as desirable. 

Shortly after the United States entered World War II 
Congress conferred on the President the authority to make such 
changes in the administrative structure as would contribute to 
national defence. Space does not permit a detailed discussion 
of the exercise of this responsibility, but it may be pointed out 
that a far-reaching reorganization of the War Department was 
undertaken, that a National Housing Agency was created out 
of some 16 bureaux which had been attempting to deal with 
housing problems, and that the Department of Agriculture was 
given an over-all reorganization. But the end of the war saw 
the governmental structure more confused and top-heavy than 
ever before. In asking for authority similar to that given in 
1939 to his predecessor, President H. S. Truman observed that 
in 1945 there were 1,141 principal component ‘parts of the 
executive branch of the national government as follows: 13 in 
the executive office of the President, 499 in ten departments, 
364 in the 23 emergency boards, and 265 in 26 independent 
establishments, boards, commissions, and corporations. 


In 1945, Congress decided to give the President even greater 
leeway than had been permitted President Roosevelt in 1939. 
It did insist that the ten major departments be retained, named 
five independent agencies that must not be abolished, and 
required changes to be submitted to Congress, but it permitted 
two years for the work and, at least in its own eyes, was remark- 
ably generous in stipulating that changes would become effective 
unless vetoed by a majority vote of both houses of Congress. 
For various reasons—the power of certain pressure groups, the 
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lack of political courage on the part of the President, the 
exercise of a veto by Congress, etc.—the total achievements 
realized during the period 1946-47 were comparatively minor 
in character. A National Military Establishment, with the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, as constituent 
parts, was created, but this was done by act of Congress rather 
than under the reorganization act of 1945. 


As the post-war period developed, it became apparent that 
the United States was burdened with a governmental structure 
which w4s not only very costly but relatively irresponsible and 
ill-suited for the work to be undertaken. Even Congress 
recognized this situation in 1947 when it concluded that the 
President would not be able to deal with the problem and 
provided for the establishment of a 12-member Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
which has come to be known as the Hoover Commission. 


Made up of four members designated by the president 
protempore of the Senate, four by the Speaker of the House, and 
four by the President, the Hoover Commission represented a 
wider variety of interests than most investigating bodies in the 
United States. Among the members of the Hoover Commission 
were to be found Senators, Representatives, cabinet members, a 
former President, a member of the Civil Service Commission, 
business men, and a single university professor. These men 
naturally varied considerably in ability and experience, but at 
least for the United States the general character was above the 
average to be encountered in public bodies. The commission 
selected its own chairman and it is interesting to note, particularly 
in light of his earlier record in the reorganization field, that 
former President Herbert C. Hoover was accorded that honour. 


The Hoover Commission devoted two yezrs to its assign- 
ment, gathering together some 300 specialists, often dis- 
tinguished men in their own name, who for the most part were 
organized into “ task forces,” to investigate specific problems. 
The reports of the latter were reviewed in detail by the com- 
mission as a whole, sometimes favourably but often with drastic 
modifications, and a general set of recommendations drafted. 

Unlike earlier bodies, the Hoover Commission had at its 
disposal a sizable amount of money for expenditure and an 
understanding that additional sums within reason would be 
forthcoming. Instead therefore of depending upon its own 
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members for the necessary explorations or drafting university 
professors who could be expected to give large amounts of time 
because of their fundamental concern or expecting civil servants 
to carry the primary burden, it employed a number of profes- 
sional management firms to make the basic studies. That is 
not to say that university people were excluded or that civil 
servants rendered no service, for the contributions of both were 
significant, but Chairman Hoover apparently felt greater 
confidence in a different type of investigator who has appeared 
on the scene in increasing numbers during recent years and 
who offers his services as a professional consultant to public 
agencies and private business concerns. Some of the studies 
made by the latter were of a high order and deserve great praise ; 
it is felt however in some quarters that a number of the firms 
engaged furnished inadequate or at best mediocre studies 
which formed the basis for the reports of the “ task forces ” 
on specific aspects of administration. 

The scope of the report made by the Hoover Commission 
has been variously regarded. ‘The basic general recommenda- 
tions, filling a sizable volume, are specific in character and cover 
the organization and functions of the various administrative 
agencies in considerable detail. At the same time it may be 
noted that certain major problems which have at least a bearing 
on the organization of the executive branch are not dealt with 
more than incidentally if at all. Perhaps the two most significant 
of these involve the relation of the executive to the legislative 
branch and the reconstruction of the cabinet in such a manner 
as to give it substantial responsibility for the conduct of govern- 
ment. Both of these are receiving the attention of serious 
students of government in the United States who regard them 
as exceedingly important to the future of the country. A 
lengthy study which passes these over naturally has disappointed 
some people and led to criticism of the commission on the 
grounds of undue timidity, lack of perspective, or even inability 
to understand the real problems. A commission made up to 
such a large degree of top-level government officials and men 
of affairs would perhaps invariably be reluctant to come to 
grasps with these delicate matters, maintaining that they are 
too academic or controversial to touch and that the proper role 
of such a commission should be limited to concrete items of 
organization and function within the existing framework. Even 
as it was, on various occasions members of the commission 
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pointed out in dissents that they regarded the commission as 
exceeding its authority. 

The report starts out with a consideration of the general 
management of the executive branch and notes eight significant 
shortcomings. “First. The executive branch is not organized 
into a workable number of major departments and agencies 
which the President can effectively direct, but is cut up into a 
large number of agencies, which divide responsibility and which 
are too great in number for effective direction from the top. 
Second. The line of command and supervision from the 
President down through his department heads to every employee, 
and the line of responsibility . . . up to the President, has been 
weakened, or actually broken, in many places and in many ways. 
Third. The President and the heads of departments lack the 
tools to frame programmes and policies and to supervise their 
execution. Fourth. The Federal Government has not taken 
aggressive steps to build a corps of administrators of the highest 
leve] of ability with an interest in the programme of the Govern- 
ment asa whole. Fifth. Many of the statutes and regulations 
that control the administrative practices and procedures of the 
Government are unduly detailed and rigid. Sixth. The 
budgetary processes need improvement, in order to express 
the objectives in terms of work to be done rather than in mere 
classifications of expenditure. Seventh. The accounting 
methods require standardization and ee te and account- 
ing activities require decentralization. . . . Eighth. General 
administrative services for various operating agencies—such as 
purchasing of supplies, maintenance of records, and the opera- 
tion of public buildings—are poorly organized or coordinated.” 

In its scrutiny of the executive office of the President the 
commission pointed out that its function is not to assume 
operating functions and that statutory authority over operating 
departments should not be vested in any of its staff members 
or agencies. It then stated that the President should not be 
prevented by statute from reorganizing the executive office of 
the President as he deems wise and should be permitted to 
choose the heads of his staff agencies, except in the case of the 
Civil Service Commission, without the confirmation of the 
Senate. An Office of Personnel under the chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission was recommended in the office of 
the President, while the importance of the functions of an Office 
of the Budget was stressed. An Office of the Economic Adviser, 
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with a single head, was suggested to replace the Council of 
Economic Advisers. The membership and assignment of 
cabinet committees should be determined by the President rather 
than by statute. A recommendation involving the appropria- 
tion of funds for a staff secretary in the office of the President 
suggests a development somewhat along the lines of the cabinet 
secretariat in Britain. 

While refraining from setting any specific number of 
administrative departments as desirable, the commission 
expressed the opinion that a consolidation on the basis of major 

purposes should reduce the existing number by about two-thirds. 
Department heads should be fully responsible under the 
President for the conduct of their departments, should have 
authority to name their staff officials and as a rule their bureau 
chiefs, and should be given adequate staff assistance. Perhaps 
as a result of their own experience the members of the com- 
mission recommended that each department head “ should be 
given authority to determine the organization within his 
department.” Thus it may be seen that despite the advocacy 
in some quarters in the United States of a system of permanent 
under secretaries and career bureau heads, indeed the establish- 
ment of an administrative class similar to that in Britain, the 
members of the Hoover Commission favoured even greater 
political direction than is now the rule. In view of the great 
confusion resulting from giving the administrative head a free 
hand in setting up his organization in such places as American 
military government in Germany, it is indeed interesting that 
the Hoover Commission seems to have favoured a government 
of men rather than of laws. 

In the field of public personnel management it was recom- 
mended that the Civil Service Commission be retained, with its 
three members, but that it place primary emphasis on fixing 
standards, post-auditing to determine adherence to such 
standards, imposing of sanctions on laggard agencies, and the 
hearing of appeals from the public or public employees in 
accordance with laws. “ Primary responsibility for recruiting 
and examining . . . should be placed on the departments and 
agencies. ” The existing salary ceiling of approximately £3,650 
was regarded as too low. 

“The Federal budget is an inadequate document, poorly 
organized and improperly designed to serve its major purpose, 
which is to present an understandable and workable financial 
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plan for the expenditures of the Government. . . . We recom- 
mend that the whole budgetary concept should be refashioned 
by the adoption of a budget based upon functions, activities, 
and projects; this we designate as a ‘ performance budget.’ ”’ 

As a result of task-force studies which revealed sharply 
wasteful and inefficient conditions in the various agencies charged 
with purchasing supplies, maintaining public buildings, and 
managing public records, the Hoover Commission recommended 
the establishment of a new Office of General Services to 
“ prescribe regulations governing the conduct of these three 
activities by departments and agencies. ... The Office of 
General Services should, to the greatest extent possible, delegate 
responsibility for exercising these three functions to the 
departments and agencies.” 

The Hoover Commission regarded with some concern the 
increasing habit of setting up special agencies to deal with matters 
relating to foreign affairs and warned against such legislation 
“unless there are overwhelming advantages” to be gained. 
Passing to the State Department the Commission declared that 
this department “ as a general rule should not be given respon- 
sibility for the operation of specific programmes, whether 
overseas or at home,” but “should concentrate on obtaining 
definition of proposed objectives . . ., on formulating proposed 
policies in conjunction with other departments and agencies to 
achieve these objectives, and on recommending the choice and 
timing of the use of various instruments to carry out foreign 
policies so formulated.” Despite its stand for a free-hand on 
the part of department heads in organizing their agencies, the 
Commission took the trouble to lay down quite specific lines 
of organization for the State Department, even to the addition 
of two new deputy under secretaries, five line units under five 
assistant secretaries, and additional assistant secretaries co handle 
economic and social affairs, congressionil relations, and public 
affairs. The basic principle of organization is to be geographica! 
and the foreign service and Washington officials dealing with 
foreign affairs should be amalgamated over a short period into 
a single foreign affairs service serving at home or overseas as 
needed. 

In the national security field the Hoover Commission was 
impressed by the rivalry among the services, the lack of financial 
consciousness on the part of professional military personnel, 
and the general importance of integrated effort. It therefore 
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recommended “that the principle of unified civilian control] 
and accountability be the guiding rule for all legislation con- 
cerned with the National Military Establishment and that full 
authority and accountability be centred in the Secretary of 
Defence, subject only to the President and Congress.” The 
three services should be headed by under secretaries rather 
than by full secretaries. 

Space does not permit even a general summary of the 
remainder of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission, 
but a few items may be mentioned. The Post Office should be 
taken out of politics and run on the lines of a government cor- 
poration though without being incorporated as such. An 
extension of functional organization is suggested in the Depatt- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department of Labour should be 
given responsibility for many agencies not at present under its 
control. The Treasury Department should be “ thoroughly 
reorganized along functional lines.” Both the Commerce and 
Interior Departments require extensive reorganization, with a 
rearrangement of functions which among other things would 
group all major non-regulatory transportation activities under 
the Department of Commerce and bring flood control and rivers 
and harbours improvement from the Department of the Army 
to the Interior Department. A new major department of Social 


Security and Education was recommended along with a United 


ce 


Medical Administration “into which would be consolidated 
most of the large-scale activities in the fields of medical care, 
medical research, and public health.” A considerable over- 
hauling of the Veterans’ Administration, with the insurance 
programme set apart in a Veterans’ Life Insurance Corporation, 
was suggested. 

It is too early to judge the full impact of the Hoover Com- 
mission, but it may be justifiable to make a few comments 
which will throw some light on the subject. The publicity 
received by the report has probably established a record for 
anything comparable, with newspapers throughout the country 
particularly stressing the reduction of £1,000,000,000 in annual 
public expenditures calculated as feasible by some commentators. 
Within the space of a few months executive orders were issued 
which resulted in carrying out the major part of the recommenda- 
tions not requiring formal legislation. Congress has authorized 
an Office of General Services, a reorganization of the State 
Department based on the report of the Hoover Commission, 
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and a new deputy secretary of National Defence. After some 
delay Congress conferred on the President limited authority 
to reorganize until 1953, subject to a veto by either house of 
Congress—this obviously fell far short of the recommendations, 
but it nevertheless made it possible to carry through certain 
reforms that would otherwise have been impossible. The 
President promptly sent seven proposed executive orders pro- 
viding for fairly important changes to Congress and all of these 
except for the one creating a major department in the welfare 
field passed the veto hurdle ; other proposals are expected. It 
is clear that no other attempt at reorganization has had anything 
like the immediate results achieved by the Hoover Commission. 
Of course the fine] record will depend not only upon formal 
changes but the actual carry ing into effect of the spirit as well as 
the letter of the report. It is obvious that the former is easier 
to accomplish than the latter—the State Department reorganiza- 
tion of 1949 which followed the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission quite closely is already beginning to have important 
modifications arising out of pressures of vested interests and 
personal influences. 


THE ORGANISATION OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


By Davip CLARKE 


TO return to the House of Commons a majority of its 
candidates and so to form the Government of the country is 
the object of every British political party. It must so organise 
its activities that every sort of persuasion is brought to bear 
as individually as possible upon every one of the thirty-five 
million voters. There must be ceaseless activity between as well 
as during elections to sustain and hearten its supporters, to 
cast down its opponents and to woo the waverers. For this 
purpose a Party must have a basis of principles and policy ; it 
must have command over methods of propaganda and it must 
have an organisation to guide its activity. 

Common objectives and common methods have not 
unnaturally led to a broad similarity of organisation in all the 
main political parties, although there are important differences 
of emphasis and relationships. Every party has three major 
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facets: the constituency organisation, the party headquarters 
and the parliamentary party. 

The individual membership is organised in local branches 
based upon electoral units. Delegates from these branches are 
sent to area or regional organisations and once a year to the 
Party’s annual conference. With the exception of the agent for 
the constituency, almost the whole of the activity of the local 
and area organisations is carried out by voluntary effort. It is 
a common complaint among all political parties that too great 
a share of this effort falls upon the willing and active minority. 
That is true of many forms of organisation. But in the 
aggregate over the whole country and all parties the amount 
of time and energy voluntarily given to political activity is 
very large indeed. 

The party headquarters is staffed mainly by salaried pro- 
fessional workers—tesearch workers, publicists and organisers, 
many of whom find a career in this work. In a healthy party 
they are the servants and not the masters. They must provide 
the information, the leaflets and the expert knowledge and 
advice which will enable local voluntary activity to work most 
economically and efficiently. At the same time party head- 
quarters will draw from the local branches valuable information 
about the state of public opinion and will act as a clearing house 
for successful ideas on local activities. 

Every successful party has, thirdly, a Parliamentary Party 
composed of its members in the House of Commons. The Parlia- 
mentary Party usually includes, of course, the leading personali- 
ties whose speeches and activities are among the chief instru- 
ments of party publicity. The Parliamentary Party necessarily 
occupies a special relationship to the rest of the party organisa- 
tion so long as it remains the doctrine of our constitution that 
a member of Parliament represents all his constituents and not 
only his party. The relationship changes inevitably with 
electoral fortunes. The larger the Parliamentary Party the more 
of the leading personalities will it contain. When a party is 
in power, much of its propaganda will necessarily become 
defensive. Yet at the same time Ministers by their office will 
gain publicity which no party organisation could obtain for 
them when in opposition. 

Every party must have menas wellas measures. The history 
of every political party demonstrates the importance of per- 
sonalities in politics. But their constitutions can take no 
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account of this factor. Therefore an account of the formal 
organisation of any party at any time will not necessarily reflect 
the real balance of forces within the party or demonstrate in 
detail the processes by which a particular decision is reached. 
Most of this article is concerned with the formal organisation 
of the three main political parties. 


I. The Labour Party 


An important characteristic of the Labour Party which dis- 
tinguishes its organistaion from that of the Conservative and 
Liberal Parties is that the greater part of its membership is 
through affiliated organisations and not on an individual basis. 
In 1948, of a total membership of 5,422,437, the individual 
membership was 629,025, the membership through affiliated 
trade unions was 4,751,030, and the small remainder was through 
other affiliated organisations such as the Royal Arsenal Co-opera- 
tive Society and the Fabian Society. 

Since the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act of 1927 and the 
substitution of contracting out for contracting in, the member- 
ship through the affiliated trade unions has increased by more 
than two millions. Thus, while the membership of the Labour 
Party is a relatively high proportion of its poll, a substantial 
part of it is likely to be inactive and probably apathetic. 

Local activity is focused on the constituency Labour Party 
which appoints the agent, selects the parliamentary candidate 
and is responsible for all local propaganda and the recruitment 
of new individual members. In county areas there are “‘ Local 
Labour Parties ” affiliated to the constituency parties. There 
are party committees based upon wards, polling districts or 
villages. Women’s Sections and League of Youth Branches 
are also active parts of the local organisations. In each local 
government area the appropriate party selects candidates for 
local elections. 

While the trade unions are affiliated to the Party nationally, 
their local branches are encouraged to affiliate to the local 
Labour Parties. The General Committees which control the 
local parties are composed of representatives of affiliated 
otganisations, of women’s sections and of the individual 
members. The General Committee elects an executive com- 
mittee for the more detailed work of the Party. The principal 
local party officials are the Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Propaganda Secretary and Literature Secretary. 
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Constituency Parties are in most cases grouped in County 
Federations and there are above them, in addition to the London 
Labour Party, eleven Regional Councils. These Federations 
and Regional Councils deal with matters which affect several 
constituencies, such as the reorganisation of boundaries, mass 
rallies to be addressed by Party leaders and educational 
activities. 

The highest organisation of the Labour Party is the Annual 
Party Conference, composed of delegates from affiliated 
organisations and from constituency parties and Federations. 
M.P.s and Parliamentary candidates may attend the Conference 
but without power to vote unless they are delegates. On the 
basis of one delegate per 5,000 members, the attendance, with 
ex-officio members, at the Annual Conference in 1948 was about 
1,500. The vote of every delegation counts according to the 
number of members it represents. Thus, for example, the 
delegation of the T. & G.W.U. casts a vote of 800,000, which 
is only slightly less than that of the whole of the local Labour 
Parties with 851,000 votes.* 

The Party Conference has two principal functions: to 
determine the general policy of the Party and to elect the 
National Executive Committee which is responsible to and 
reports to the Conference. 

It is the responsibility of the Party Conference to decide 
on the specific proposals to be included in the Party programme. 
Every item included must have secured a two-thirds majority. 
The Manifesto issued at an election is a selection of items from 
the programme decided upon jointly by the National Executive 
Committee and the Executive Committee of the Parliamentary 
Party. 

The National Executive Committee consists of twenty-five 
members. Twelve are elected by the trade union delegations, 
one by other affiliated organisations, seven by local Labour 
Parties and five women by the Conference as a whole. The 
Treasurer, who is elected by the Conference, and the Leader of 
the Parliamentary Party are ex-officio members of the National 
Executive. 

The Executive meets regularly and is responsible for the 
otdinary work of the Party. Its responsibility in connection 
with the Party Manifesto has already been mentioned. It also 
has to endorse every Parliamentary candidate. It works largely 


* Any local party with less than 1,000 members has the voting strength of 1,000. 
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through a number of sub-committees, of which the following 
are the most important :— 


Organisation. 

International. 

Policy and Publicity. 

Finance and General Purposes. 


These sub-committees are closely linked with the appropriate 
department of the Party Headquarters, the head of the depart- 
ment being usually the secretary of the sub-committee. 

The chief permanent official of the Party is the Secretary. 
Although his functions have changed somewhat since the days 
of Arthur Henderson. this is a unique position of great distinc- 
tion not exactly parallelled in any other Party. The Secretary 
is elected by the Party Conference on the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee. He oversees the whole of the work 
of Transport House. 

Under him there are departments for Organisation, Women, 
International Relations, Research, Publicity and Finance. 

The Organisation Department is the responsibility of the 
National Agent. In addition to the staff at Transport House, 
there are professional organisers at the headquarters of each of 
the eleven regions. This department is responsible for all 
electoral matters, relations with constituency agents, the pro- 
vision of speakers, questions of membership and relations with 
other organisations such as the League of Youth and the Student 
Organisations. It undertakes special campaigns and gives 
special help in bye-elections. 

The Women’s Department under a Chief Woman Officer 
is responsible for women’s questions. The local Labour Parties 
usually establish special sections for women and there is an 
annual women’s conference. 

The International Department represents the link with 
Socialist Parties in other parts of the world. The exchange of 
delegates and participation in international socialist conferences 
are a special feature of the Labour Party’s activities since, unlike 
the Conservative and Liberal Part‘es, its political principles are 
identical with those of socialist parties in other countries. 

The Research Department, under its Secretary, undertakes 
the preparatory work for the Party programme. It also 
supplies information on all political issues both in response to 
individual enquiries and in the regular publications and 
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occasional pamphlets. Ii also contains a specialised local 
government sub-section which carries out the same duties in 
its appropriate sphere. 


The Press and Publicity Department is responsible for carry- 
ing out planned campaigns of propaganda by poster and 
publications and through the Press. It advises local Parties on 
publicity work and supplies them with material. Much of its 
material is, of course, drawn from the Research Department 
and both are responsible to the same sub-committee of the 
National Executive. 


The Finance Department is mainly an administrative 
department. 


The Parliamentary Party of the Labour Party reports to the 
Party Conference and this item on the agenda usually provides 
an opportunity for an address by the Leader of the Parliamentary 
Party. The Parliamentary Party has undergone important 
constitutional changes since 1945. Formerly it elected each 
session a chairman who was leader of the Parliamentary Party. 
While the occupant of this position had considerable claims to 
the Premiership, and on all three occasions when the Party has 
achieved office this claim has succeeded, it has in the past been 
made clear that the Parliamentary Party felt free, if it secured 
a majority, to indicate its choice as Prime Minister whoever was 
Leader at the moment. 


Now that the Party is in office the Chairman is elected from 
the back-benchers. There are regular meetings of the Party, 
most of which are attended by Ministers, to discuss forthcoming 
business. In addition to the usual liaison between the back 
and front benches through the Whips, there is now a Liaison 
Committee consisting of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Party, the Leader of the House, the Chief 
Whip and a Labour Peer. The purpose of this committee is 
to discuss any matters of principle arising out of the way in 
which the business of the House is handled and to consider 
voting records. Members of the Parliamentary Party form 
groups to study various subjects, and there are now nineteen 
such groups, which cover all the work of Government Depart- 
ments. Such groups, as will be seen later in the organisation 
of the Conservative Party, are more important in opposition 
than in office. There are also Area groups closely allied to 
the regional organisation of the Labour Party. 
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I]. Ihe Conservative Party 

The membership of the Conservative Party, which now stands 
at just over 24 million, is wholly individual and is not derived 
from the affiliation of other organisations. It is organised in 
constituency associations. The Young Conservative movement 
runs parallel to the party organisation and is represented on its 
principal committees at all levels. Associations usually have 
branches based on wards and polling districts. The Con- 
stituency Association employs a full-time agent who is usually 
Secretary of the Association, selects the parliamentary candidate 
and organises the activities of the Party throughout its area. 
The principal officers are the Chairman, Vice-Chairman and 
Treasurer, who are directly elected by members at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Association. The Executive Com- 
mittee consists of the officers, chairmen of standing committees 
and representatives of the wards and polling districts. In the 
ward and polling district organisations the arrangements are 
similar but the Secretary also is a voluntary worker. 

Since 1945 the Conservative Party has greatly extended its 
activities in local government. This has tended to enhance the 
importance of local organisation below the constituency level 
and has presented branches with a series of more immediate 
political objectives which have had a very stimulating effect on 
political activity. 

The branches are composed of both men and women members, 
but in addition there may be special sections or committees for 
organising events of special interest to one sex or the other. 

Constituency Associations are grouped in twelve provincial 
areas similar to the regional organisations of the Labour Party. 
Unlike the Labour Party, however, Scotland is not a provincial 
area organisation but has its own organisation, the Scottish 
Unionist Association, which is autonomous. Representatives 
from the local organisations to the Area Council elect officers who 
ate ex-officio members of the National Executive Committee. At 
area level there are also advisory committees for political educa- 
tion, trade unions, women and other aspects of party organisation. 

The national organisation of the Constituency Associations 
is the National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations. 
Its governing body is the Central Council. This includes repre- 
sentatives of the Constituency and Area organisations, all 
candidates and members of both Houses of Parliament and 
the principal officers of the Party. Scotland and Ulster are also 
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entitled to representation. It receives reports from the Executive 
Committee of the National Union and considers resolutions 
submitted by the constituent organisations. The Central 
Council elects annually a President, Chairman, and three Vice- 
Chairmen of the National Union, It also has power to amend 
the rules of the National Union. 

The Annual Conference of the Party is organised by the 
National Union and is in fact a greatly enlarged meeting of the 
Central Council with three additional representatives from each 
constituency. It does not have the same power as the Central 
Council over the constitution of the National Union. But as a 
sounding board of party opinion and as a demonstration of the 
strength and vigour of the Party it is without rival. There is, 
however, some feeling that, with an attendance of some 4,000 
in 1949 and potentially of over 5,000, the Party Conference is 
far too large to be a satisfactory deliberative assembly. 

The Executive Committee, which is responsible to the 
Central Council, is not directly elected by it but is appointed 

mainly from among the elected office holders of the Party. 
The bulk of the membership consists of three office-holders, a 
trade unionist and a young Conservative from each of the 
Provincial Areas with additional representation for areas with 
more than thirty constituencies. It includes also representatives 
of the Parliamentary Party, national officers of the Party, the 
Chairmen of the Advisory Committees and office holders in such 
related organisations as the Association of Conservative Clubs 
and the University Associations. Representatives from Scotland 
and Ulster have the right to attend. 

The Executive Committee meets monthly. It discusses 
matters affecting the organisation of the Party, resolutions on 
any subject submitted by Constituency and Area organisations 
and the reports of its advisory committees. The first advisory 
committee to be appointed was the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. Its success led to an extension of the system and their 
number is to be further extended in accordance with the recent 
report of the Maxwell Fyfe Committee on Party Organisation. 
Under these proposals there are now advisory committees for— 


Local Government Publicity and Speakers 
Women Parliamentary Candidates 
Trade Unions Policy 

Political Education Finance 

Teachers Universities (Undergraduates). 
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The term advisory committee is used very loosely and in some 
cases the appointments to these committees will not be all made 
by the Executive Committee. For example, the Consultative 
Committee on Party Finance consists of the twelve Area 
Treasurers, the Chairman of the Party organisation and the 
Treasurer of the Party. 

The broad object of the Maxwell Fyfe Committee appears to 
have been to link the National Union with each separate aspect 
of Party Headquarters. Unlike the Labour Party the Executive 
Committee of the National Union, which represents the con- 
stituency organisations, does not contro] the Headquarters of 
the Conservative Party. This distinction is closely bound up 
with the position of the Leader of the Conservative Party and 
arises largely from historical origins. 

The Leader of the Party, who was formerly elected by Con- 
servative Members of Parliament, is now élected at a joint 
meeting of Members of both Houses, all prospective candidates 
and the Executive Committee of the National Union. The 
Leader is always recognised as being the Party’s nomination as 
Prime Minister. In a number of instances, notably that of the 
late Earl Baldwin in 1923, appointment as Prime Minister has 
preceded election as Leader of the Party. 

The central organisation of the Party grew up under the 
control of the Leader and his Parliamentary supporters. In 
origin the local associations evolved from the Registration 
Societies formed after the 1832 Act and were designed to return 
members in support of a particular political leader and his 
policy. They were not designed from the outset to be part of 
a closely integrated national machine. It was not until 1867 
that they were brought together in the National Union. The 
Conservative Central Office was established in 1870 on the 
initiative of Disraeli and until 1911 it was under the control of 
the Chief Whip, whose place has now been taken by the Chair- 
man of the Party Organisation.* 

The appointment of the principal officers of the Party Head- 
quarters still, therefore, rests with the Leader of the Party. He 
appoints the Chairman and Vice-Chairmen of the Party Organisa- 
tion, the Treasurers of the Party and the Chairman of the 
Conservative Research Department. 

The Chairman of the Party Organisation directs the organisa- 
tion and publicity of the Party. Much of his time is spent in 


* The separate Scottish Headquarters is still under the Scottish Unionist Whip. 
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maintaining close contact with the officers of the Provincial 
Areas. He has usually played a prominent part in politics, but 
only twice has the position been held by former Cabinet 
Ministers. One Vice-Chairman usually deals with candidates. 

The senior permanent official at Central Office is the General 
Director, who was formerly known as the Principal Agent. He 
is also Honorary Secretary of the National Union, whose officials 
are housed in Central Office. There are two main departments for 
otganisation and publicity under chief officers. Their functions are 
similar to those of the corresponding departments of Transport 
House. There are, in addition, a number of smaller departments for 
speakers, local government, tradeunionsand Young Conservatives. 

The Education Department of Central Office, which is called 
the Conservative Political Centre, has with a large measure of 
success adapted the technique of the war-time A.B.C.A. to 
political education. It has a publishing programme of books 
for discussion groups in the constituencies. It organises special 
schools and supervises the work of Swinton College, which 
has taken the place of Ashridge since the war. It publishes 
studies of subjects of political interest similar to those published 
by the Fabian Society. It also controls a number of bookshops 
in large cities. A recent development has been to establish an 
Overseas Bureau to receive the numerous visitors from overseas 
who are interested in the Party and to maintain contact with 
voters outside this country. 

The work of the main departments of Central Office is 
projected into the areas by the appointment of full-time 
organisers who are part of Central Office but work closely with 
the Provincial Area Councils. 

The Conservative Research Department, which is respon- 
sible to the Leader of the Party through its own Chairman 
appointed by him, has close relations with the departments of 
Central Office. It is responsible for the preparatory work on 
policy and the general supply of information to all enquirers. 
With the Party in opposition it has also assumed the task of 
serving the Parliamentary Party with information in connection 
with all Parliamentary business. The more technical nature of 
legislation and debate, especially on economic affairs, and the 
wealth of information available now make a permanent civil 
service for the Opposition in Parliament indispensable. 

The Parliamentary Party has weekly meetings of the 
Conservative and Unionist Members Committee, commonly 
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known as the “1922”? Committee. This elects an Executive 
Committee, which expresses its views on any matter to the 
Leader, the Chief Whip, the Chairman of the Party organisation 
or any other officer of the Party. Members of this Executive 
Committee sit on the Executive Committee of the National 
Union and, as has been said, all M.P.s are members of the 
Central Council. 

When the Party is in office Ministers do not normally attend 
meetings of the “ 1922’ Committee except by invitation, but 
when in opposition the front-bench Members attend as a right. 
The Executive Committee, however, is always composed of 
back-bench Members. 

In opposition, the Parliamentary Party has formed a series 
of committees to discuss the business of the House. Usually 
a Member of the Front Bench is chairman of each committee. 
All Members can attend any committee. The principal officers 
of these committees meet in the Business Committee. Above 
this is the “‘ Shadow Cabinet,” properly known as the Con- 
sultative Committee, whose membership, like that of a Cabinet, 
is decided by the Leader of the Party. 


Ill. The Liberal Party 


The Liberal Party in its form of organisation stands midway 
between the other two Parties. While its Annual Assembly is 
the chief policy-making organ of the Party, the membership 
of the Assembly is constituted more on the lines of the Con- 
servatives’ Central Council, since in the Liberal Party, again, 
direct individual membership and not affiliation is normal. 

The Liberal Party’s organisation and methods have been 
affected by its falling membership and funds. As a result its 
headquarters staff is inevitably less comprehensive. Much of 
the energy of the Party in its area organisations as well as at 
the centre is devoted to trying to revive or keep in being 
constituency associations instead of finding live organisations 
through which an intensive electoral campaign can be presented. 

The Shadow Cabinet of the Liberal Party is known as the 
Liberal Party Committee and, subject to the Assembly, is the 
chief organisation for the production of policy. It consists of 
the Leader of the Parliamentary Party, the Chief Whip, the 
Leader of the Liberal Peers, the President of the Party Organisa- 
tion, the Chairman of the National Executive, one representative 
of the Candidates’ Association and twelve members chosen 
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by the Leader of the Party in agreement with the President of 
the Party Organisation from a nominated panel of forty. The 
Leader of the Parliamentary Party is regarded as the Leader of 
the whole Party. 

This device is an interesting attempt to reconcile the position 
of the Party Leader which is characteristic of both the older 
political Parties with the demand for the representation of the 
constituency organisations in policy making which is charac- 
teristic of the Labour Party. 


IV. Conclusions 


The three major political Parties are the children of the 
nation’s political history. The Conservative and Liberal Parties 
alike still show characteristics of the politics of the early 19th, 
and indeed the 18th, century, when Party allegiance sat more 
lightly on the legislators. The Labour Party exhibits plainly 
how much it owes to the initiative of the trade union movement. 

The Party constitutions reflect also in some measure the 
political philosophies whose ends they serve. The Conserva- 
tive Party has no single document which covers its constitution. 
The relationship between the Leader, the Parliamentary Party, 
the permanent officials and the constituency associations has 
proved very adaptable to changing circumstances and changing 
personalities. The Labour Party has a written constitution 
with every duty and right neatly docketed and pigeon-holed as 
only Sidney Webb could. 

The constitutions of both Parties are changing. The 
Maxwell Fyfe Report on the Organisation of the Conservative 
Party has introduced more formal machinery for liaison between 
the various parts of the Party and has tended to enhance the 
voice of the constituency associations in the affairs of the Party. 
In the debate on “ Labour Believes in Britain’ Mr. Herbert 
Morrison sought from the Annual Conference “‘ a fair degree of 
discretion and elbow room” in the shaping of the Election 
Manifesto. Five years of office will have naturally altered the 
relationship of the Leader and the Front Bench to the Party, 
and in future years this experience is unlikely to be ignored or 
forgotten. The Conservative Party is, on the w hole, moving 
towards greater formality and, w ith the secular trend, towards 
more committees. The Labour Party, after five years’ 
experience of office, may well be moving towards greater 
elasticity and a more pronounced degree of personal leadership. 
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COLONIAL PROBLEMS 


Ir would be hard to find three books approaching the same subject from 
more diverse angles than Dr. Rita Hinden’s Empire and After (Essential 
Books, 192 pp., 125. 6d.), Sir Alan Burns’ Colonial Civil Servant (Allen and 
Unwin, 324 pp., 18s.) and Professor Rene Maunier’s The Sociology of the 
Colonies (Routledge, 729 pp., 635.) translated from the French by Mrs. E. O. 
Lorimer. 

For the past nine years Dr. Hinden has been the Director of the Fabian 
Colonial Bureau, an organisation affiliated to the Labour Party, and in that 
capacity has been indefatigable in maintaining the rights of colonial peoples 
to self-government. Empire and After is an analysis of the changes of 
thought throughout the centuries in British opinion on possession of 
colonies. She defines imperialism as “‘ the domination without consent of 
a strong people over a weak, whether it be by force or by influence,” and 
expresses the opinion that the British Empire is passing, and the hope that 
the British Commonwealth, by which it is being succeeded, may endure and 
provide a unique pattern of inter-racial collaboration. By quotations from 
the writings of thinkers on colonial problems from the seventeenth century 
to the present day, she traces the swing in thought from the conception 
expressed in 1609 and for nearly two centuries thereafter, that colonies were 
acquired for the benefit of the Mother Country and that it could not be 
imagined that their interests were to be considered preferably to those of 
the Mother Country, to that of partnership today. 

She shows that Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, 
denounced the “ golden dream ” of empire with which the rulers of Britain 
had indulged themselves and “amused the people” and showed that 
Britain derived nothing but loss from the dominion she had assumed over 
her colonies and that the people in the colonies were exploited in the 
interests of a small number of “ underling tradesmen ”’ whose interests were 
opposed to those of the multitude. Adam Smith drew the logical conclusion 
that Britain should voluntarily withdraw from her colonies, but he 
recognised that this was too utopian for general acceptance and contented 
himself with proposals for imperial reform. In the latter he was supported 
by Edmund Burke, William Pitt, and Charles Fox, who evolved the idea 
of trusteeship which has since guided British Colonial policy and gave rise 
to the school of humanitarian thought in colonial policy, Space does not 
permit mention of intervening developments described in the book, and 
one has next to come to what Dr. Hinden believes the final stage should be. 

In the chapter entitled “‘ Shedding Imperialism,” she points out the 
difficulties in the way of sudden withdrawal of British rule and admits that 
in many colonies, which are plural and incoherent societies, this would 
mean domination of some groups by others. But she affirms that “ the 
maintenance of the imperialist relationship is in itself an evil.” “ To 
insist,” she writes, “on its retention to prevent the possibility of others 
is to embark on the dubious course of upholding one set of wrongs as a 
safeguard against another and who can say with certainty that of these two 
evils imperialism is the lesser.” She then proposes as a way out of the 
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dilemma that Britain should try to win agreement for her intervention, 
since “ with agreement and willing co-operation, the relationship ceases to 
be an imperialistic one.” She suggests that agreement for Britain’s 
continuance as the administering authority might be won through the 
agency of a Constituent Assembly of the peoples concerned and that the 
terms of the agreement should be reduced to writing. Then arises the 
difficulty of the machinery for enforcing the agreement thus obtained. 
Within a society law is the instrument for enforcing agreements. Within 
the society of nations, that should be the function of international law, but 
she admits that “there is as yet no law between nations which can effec- 
tively impose its will.” Dr. Hinden’s suggested solution is too utopian 
to be feasible and one reaches the conclusion that Britain is more likely to 
retain the goodwill and loyalty of daughter states, as she has done from the 
majority of self-governing units of the Commonwealth, if she continues 
to administer them without their consent until she sees that they are capable 
of governing themselves and then give them their independence, than by 
attempting the experiment indicated by Dr. Hinden. 

Numerous as are the quotations in the book from the writings of 
philosophers, economists, and politicians, one is struck by the fact that there 
is no reference to the opinion of colonial administrators. Not even Lugard 
is mentioned. One closes the book with the feeling that, if the author had 

aid more attention to the works of administrators like Lugard, she would 
Sone appreciated the beneficence of British imperialism better and would 
not be so sure that people as backward as they are in many British possessions 
in Africa and in some other parts of the world would be capable of expressing 
an opinion in their present state of intellectual development on the form 
of government they desire. Most of the sixty-five million people in the 
British colonies are more concerned with their own standards of living than 
with constitution making. It is a mistake to believe that the articulate 
minority, who have been educated, in some colonies reflect the state of mind 
of the masses. Nevertheless, the book furnishes much food for thought, 
even if one cannot accept its main theme. It will be particularly valuable 
to students of colonial history and is admirably documented. 

Colonial Civil Servant has no alternative title, as is often the case. If it 
had, it should be, “ The Autobiography of Sir Alan Burns,” for most of 
it is a narrative of the life of Sir Alan Burns. Born in the West Indies, 
he entered the Colonial Service in St. Kitts and spent forty-two years in 
that service in West Indian and West African colonies. He retired in 1947 
as Governor of the Gold Coast, having before that been also Governor of 
British Honduras. Although he has let his own personality obtrude itself 
too much on the attention of the reader, the book nevertheless contains 
much valuable and interesting information, coming as it does from the pen 
of an administrator of wide experience in many colonies, and including his 
reminiscences of two years’ service in a very responsible position in the 
Colonial Office during the war years. 

Although Sir Alan Burns was born in the West Indies and spent the 
first seven years of his service there and twice returned to the West Indies 
in an official capacity after his transfer to Nigeria in 1912, it is clear that 
West Africa captured his fancy and supplanted his homeland in his affections. 
The most illuminating chapters of the book are those dealing with Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast, and the Colonial Office. 
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In Nigeria he had the advantage of serving under three great colonial 
administrators, Lord (then Sir Frederick) Lugard, Sir Hugh Clifford, and 
Sir Donald Cameron and was in close touch with each one of them, so that 
he received a training in colonial administration which has been the 
privilege of few. His observations on the staffing of a colonial civil service 
and on the relations between the different departments of it are therefore 
of particular value and would repay study by colonial civil servants. As 
Governor of the Gold Coast he introduced valuable reforms in the civil 
service, including the appointment of several Africans to positions of 
responsibility, and one of the most instructive pieces of information in the 
book is Appendix A, a Minute which he, as Governor of the Gold Coast 
caused to be circulated, instructing his officers how they should deal with 
official correspondence. In it he emphasised the need for courtesy and 
consideration for others. 

Unlike Dr. Hinden, Sir Alan Burns is not a hostile critic of British 
imperialism. He believes that no other nation could have done better, 
and that, while many mistakes have been made, the blessings conferred by 
British rule outweigh the effects of the errors of judgment. He defends 
the colonial civil servant and thinks that members of the colonial civil 
service have done a fine job. The most valuable chapter is that dealing 
with the Colonial Office. He expresses the opinion, shared by many others, 
that “‘ one Secretary of State cannot possibly cope with the immense and 
increasing amount of work with which he ought to deal if colonial questions 
are to receive the attention which is their due,” and adds : “‘ I doubt whether 
a single Secretary of State could cope efficiently with the whole colonial 
empire and a separate Secretary of State for Africa is probably the best 
solution.” He considers the greatest handicap to efficiency in the Colonial 
Office is the division of that Ministry into both “ geographical” and 
“ subject ” departments and the immense number of “ advisers’ on every 
conceivable subject. He found that the “ subject’ departments lacked 
sympathy with the colonial point of view and looked at life through depart- 
mental blinkers. He recommends that “ no decision should be taken on 
the advice of a ‘ subject’ department and no communication be sent to a 
colonial government without the knowledge of the ‘ geographical’ depart- 
ment concerned,” and that the “ subject” departments be placed on the 
same footing as advisers to the Secretary of State and a determined effort 
be made to avoid the delays involved by the reference of matters to the 
numerous advisers. He believes that the Colonial Office should be staffed 
with the same type of men and in the same way as the colonial service is 
staffed instead oF from the home civil service and that there should be 
frequent interchange of officers between the Colonial Office and the colonial 
civil service in the colonies. He thinks that the Colonial Office is too kind 
an employer for the efficiency of the colonial service and that there is a 
special duty on the Secretary of State to remove a Governor who has been 
a failure or whose health is too bad to permit him to perform his duties 
efficiently, or whose private life has become a scandal in the colony he 
administers. H.M. Government might well heed the advice on the 
Colonial Office offered by Sir Alan Burns with advantage to the colonies 
for there lies the root of the trouble. 


Professor Maunier’s The Sociology of Colonies in two volumes is very 
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different from the two foregoing books. It had its origin in the lectures 
which he delivered in the University of Paris, and, having lived for a long 
time in the east, he presents each subject to the attention of his listeners 
with a metaphysical thoroughness which makes the work one of profound 
learning oad wide range of vision. 

In his opening chapters he shows that colonies have been acquired 
in various ways, namely, by occupation of uninhabited territory (e.g. 
Reunion, Barbados), by conquest or by acquisition, or social contract, that 
is, where the new arrivals make an agreement or treaty with the earlier 
occupiers and thus obtain the right to settle and administer by consent. 
In this way many of the colonies of European nations in Africa and Asia 
were acquired. He goes on to treat each aspect of colonial administration 
systematically and analytically. In doing so he quotes so copiously from 
the writings of authors of many nations that one feels that one is in an 
international library examining every book on the subject, when one is 
reading The Sociology of the Colonies. 

To the research student the work is one of inestimable value because 
it is a guide to the authorities on each subject. While Empire and After 
and Colonial Civil Servant present a few aspects of colonial administration 
as their authors see them, The Sociology of Colonies covers the whole field and 
is a monumental work of reference. 

C. W. W. GrEENIDGE. 


THE Miners. By R. Pace Arnot. (Aden and Unwin. 409 pp. 215.) 


‘Bade union histories, marred by anecdote, piety, and partis pris, yet 
dealing with themes of such intrinsic interest and contemporary importance, 
arouse the most various of anticipations and doubts in their critic. Will 
he find a-triumph like Postgate on the builders—or some monument of 
triviality, irrelevance and boredom like X or Y (blanks too easy to fill) ? 

Mr. Arnot has not, perhaps, triumphed, but his book is very good 
indeed, and easily the best of the post 1945 trade union histories known to 
me—this without disrespect to the works of Messrs. Jeffereys, Fussell, and 
Groves. Were his background a little fuller and a little more sharply 
defined and his narrative more consecutive, this would be a model of its 
kind. As it is one awaits with excitement the next volume which will 
carry the story of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain on from 1910 
to the present, and one excuses the faults of the present volume all the 
more because of a suspicion that they arise from the rich excess of material 
worked on by the author. 

Considering Mr. Arnot’s position as one of the deans of British Marxism, 
the merits of this history are all the more surprising. Since 1939 the 
intellectual level of contemporary Marxism has become contemptible. 
This is not merely a local fact: with such exceptions as Grecow in Russia, 
Lukacs in Hungary, and the uneven but interesting Mr. Cornforth in this 
country, it is universal, and is probably a direct corollary of the equally 
universal failure in morality. Mr. Arnot is in fact surprisingly un-Marxist 
—both for good in the justice, impartiality, and fulness of his chronicle, 
and also for evil in that Marxism might have at times raised this book 
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above chronicle to the level of interpretation, and have driven him the 
better to fill in that unique background of the mining community so 
unfamiliar even to the reader equipped by birth or experience with an 
understanding of some other sector of working class life. 

After all, nowhere in working class history do parallel experience or 
4 priori expectation play less part in elucidating events than in the dour, 
heroic, and, alas, often factional struggle of the miners for union and 
humanity of existence. Their communities are physically and personally 
isolated, religious, remote, suspicious ; their work is not merely the most 
arduous and dangerous of all great industries, but strange out of common 
nature and the natural experience of man ; little wonder then that localism 
—especially in the case of Durham and Northumberland—should complicate 
their strivings, that a pathetic hope that their interests were also those of 
the coal-owners should cloud counsel, and that there should be something 
apocalyptic about their leaders—from ‘ Mabon’ quieting opposition with 
a Welsh hymn to the enormous integrity of Bob Smillie. 

Particularly interesting is the influence of simple-minded economic 
theory on the efforts of the miners. The old slogan that, ‘ When eggs are 
scarce eggs are dear; when men are scarce men are dear—lads, unite and 
better your conditions’; is the underlying assumption of much of the 
action which Mr. Arnot describes. The confusions which arise from this 
half-truth are variants of changing circumstance, and even today they are 
still with us and dangerously inappropriate in a Britain moving fitfully 
towards socialism. 

Another and neglected theme which we are not allowed to forget is 
the old, under-estimated, but still living internationalism of British labour. 
The combined sympathy and realism displayed by the miners’ leaders in 
this period towards their continental comrades are remarkable. If it bore 
no great fruit, yet it was based on a fine sense of the possible: the advent 
of some west European union may give to it a new and richer yield in our 
own times. 

Reflection is also stirred by the calibre of the M.F.G.B. leadership 
between 1889 and 1910. It may be merely the past looming ever larger as 
it retreats, but even in their blunders and obstinacies these men seem bigger 
than their heirs. No doubt the difference is one of experience: the 
savagery of strike and lock-out and governmental violence before 1914 
were the accompaniment of success and promise. The drear years of the 
20’s afd 30’s, fall of defeat and betrayal, could not but change human 
nature, even stubborn mining nature, and reduce the scale of personality 
and endeavour. 

We must wait to see how Mr. Arnot will treat that time, but enough has 
surely been said to suggest that this is both an instructive and reflection 
arousing book. Its production and appearance are worthy of it-—a pleasant 
cofitrast to Dr. Jefferey’s history of the engineers in this respect—and the 
illustrations, if not always relevant, are always interesting. 

To close with an expression of personal pleasure ; the just and necessary 
tribute to the work of Cunninghame Graham is typical of the book’s care 
to deal fairly with the forgotten past, and especially pleased me. Professor 
Postan once said, ‘ By refusing to teach new lessons history merely succeeds 
in repeating old ones.’ Mr. Arnot has taught some new lessons. 

DonaLp G. MACRAE. 
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SocratismM: A SHort History. By NorMAN MacKenzie. (Hutchinson. 
192 pp. 75. 6d.) 

THe Socratist TRAGEDY. By Ivor Tuomas, M.P. (Latimer. 254 pp. 
105. 6d.) 


Firry YEARS’ Marcu. ‘THE RIsE oF THE LABOUR Party. By FRANCIS 
Wiurams. (Odhams. 384 pp. 75. 6d.) : 

CAN PARLIAMENT Survive? By CuristopHer Ho.uis, M.P. (Hollis. 
148 pp. 95.) 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN Brirarn. A Symposium. (Hansard 
Society. 106 pp. 65.) 


MARXISM AND CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. By Jack Linpsay. (Dobson. 
261 pp. 18s.) 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM AND SCIENCE. By M. Cornrortu. (Lawrence 
and Wishart. 64 pp. 15. 6d.) 


M.. Lindsay quotes from a letter written by Engels to Marx in 1859 
four months after the publication of The Origin of Species. Says Engels to 
Marx: “ Darwin, whom I am just reading, is splendid.” To which Marx 
replies: ‘* Although it is developed in the crude English style, this is the 
book which contains the basis in natural history from our point of view.’ 
It would be possible to write five or ten volumes on the first part of Marx’s 
sentence ; they would lead to a profound analysis of German and British 
history, the two patterns of tradition, thought, politics, and literature. And 
it would then probably be necessary to write another five or ten volumes on 
the last part of his sentence. The “ crudity” of Darwin which earns the 
contempt of the German Hegelian Marx is one of the fundamental things 
which distinguishes.the thought of Berkeley and Locke from that of Kant 
and Hegel. And to descend from great things to small, the difference 
illuminates the seven books listed above and the thread which brings them 
together in a single review. 

It cannot be said that any of these books is of first-class importance. 
Mr. MacKenzie’s has most permanent value, for there is no good history of 
socialism in the English language and here at least is a very short one 
intelligently written. Mr. Thomas has recanted the socialist faith too 
recently to make his criticism or analysis sound sincere; though he now 
calls himself a conservative his outlook is still that of the politically Displaced 
Person. Nevertheless, it must be said, his book does throw light on the 
colour of Welsh thought and upon what the British think they mean when 
they call themselves socialists. As a sitting M.P., Mr. Hollis also allows his 
mind to be influenced too much by ephemeral things and thereby to spoil 
what should have been a much better book. For he is the opposite of the 
political D.P., having his feet firmly planted on Eton, Balliol, and the 
Conservative Party; and yet he belongs to that typically British type of 
Conservative—Lord Henry Bentinck and Viscount Cecil were remarkable 
examples—who might just as well have been liberals or socialists. The 
Symposium is a very interesting little book in which twelve writers examine 
and explain various aspects of our parliamentary system. That they explain 
so much in so short a space is less surprising when one reflects that they 
include the Speaker, the Deputy-Speaker, Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Chuter 
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Ede, and Mr. R. A. Butler. If a foreigner—or, for that matter, a British 
communist, like Mr. Cornforth—wanted to learn how and why our parlia- 
mentary and party systems work, one could not recommend him a better 
book than this. In Mr. Williams’s book we have the biography of one of 
our parties. The rise of the Labour Party and its extraordinarily dramatic 
and erratic history could only have taken place within the British system. 
Mr. Williams’s book has some of the defects of a memorial volume, but it 
gives a valuable account of the facts. 

At first sight Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Cornforth may seem out of place in 
this galaxy. Both of them are concerned with the relation between 
dialectical materialism and science. Mr. Lindsay has swallowed Marx and 
his dialectical materialism, but not in the communist way ; he still tries to 
think about and criticise both and mentally to digest the mentally 
indigestible. Mr. Cornforth is a true believer; Darwin and Einstein and 
Whitehead and Lysenko and “ Michurinist Biology ” are all steamrollered 
into the places assigned to them in 1849 by Marx and Engels and the “ crude 
German” polysyllabic Marxian-Hegelian dogmas which sound so grand 
and mean so little. When people like Professor Haldane and Professor 
Bernal talk this kind of nonsense, it is only charitable to assume that Fellows 
of the Royal Society know it to be nonsense, but have other reasons for 
concealing their knowledge. Poor Mr. Lindsay obviously believes what 
he says and Mr. Cornforth just follows the party line wherever it may 
lead to. The relevance of these two books is that they show the ultimate 
result of following, whether in socialism or in science, the Marxian methods 
which make Darwin and truth and common sense necessarily appear crude. 

To read these seven books one after the other is politically a salutary 
experience. History and tradition have made the British, in thought and 
practice, incorrigibly “‘ practical.” This practicallity or “‘ crudity,” as Marx 
calls it, has its vices. But it has enormous advantages both in philosophy 
and in politics. It means that even in philosophy you have to come back 
eventually to the tests of facts and commonsense; that in science you try 
to say what you mean in the simplest possible terms and that facts determine 
theory and not theory (or dogma) facts ; that in politics you pursue concrete 
ends by concrete means, by trial and error am compromise, paying little 
attention to theory or even the iron laws of dialectical materialism. You 
can see this tradition at work in Mr. Hollis’s book and in the parliamentary 
system as criticized by him and described by Mr. Morrison or by the 
Speaker. It is this tradition which has moulded British socialism and which 
has made the British socialist, while accepting what he considers true in 
Marx’s analysis, reject dialectical materialism as philosophical nonsense and 


communism as political nonsense. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Socrotocy. By W. J. H. Sprorr. (Hutchinson's University Library. 75. 6d.) 


Professor Sprott’s book is a most valiant attempt at selection and com- 
pression, as all contributions to this series must be, and it is to be hoped 
that its other authors will be as successful in their efforts to say much in 
a little space, without loss of clarity or descent into platitude. 
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Wisely, I think, the author does not permit himself the indulgence of 
discussing at length the hackneyed theme of the relations between sociology 
and kindred disciplines, but launches straightway into a survey and 
classification of the main branches of sociological study. This is done in 
such a way as to raise three important problems at the very beginning : 
the relation between actual human behaviour and the intellectual constructs 
handled by sociologists, such as “ state” and “ nation”; the nature of the 
internal bond which enables the observer to mark off one society, and study 
it as a quasi-organism with a tendency to persist by mutual adaptation of 
its parts; and the sense in which human society as a whole may exist and 
be a legitimate object of study. 

On sociological method the author is brisk and brief, doubtless the right 
course for an elementary book. He takes the orthodox view of sociology 
as a synthetic study attempting to use and relate the findings of the 
specialised disciplines. (It is surely a comment on the small success 
attending this effort so far, that his book on sociology should be one of a 
number published under the general heading of politics.) The reader is 
then warned that there are epistemological controversies concerning the 
status of the social sciences, Pat is barely introduced to them. Instead, 
Prof. Sprott has concentrated on the practical difficulties of abstraction 
and comparison in sociology, introducing from this point of view the work 
of some great pioneers, notably Weber and Duckheim. 

The body of the book is taken up with a discussion of particular aspects 
of human societies, beginning with demographic factors and geographical 
influences as “raw material”. There follow chapters on political and 
economic structure, social stratification, property, family, educational 
institutions, and public opinion and social control. It is in these chapters 
that the difficulty of the brief survey is most acute, and the degree of success 
is uneven. To this reviewer it seems clear that the best chapters are those 
which remain at a relatively high level of generality and abstraction, as in 
the chapter on social control. Where much concrete material is introduced, 
there is some awkwardness in the sudden changes of perspective, and some 
inevitable arbitrariness in the choice of examples. However the general 
reader may well be grateful to find his feet so often firmly on the ground, 
and his attention turned to such live contemporary issues as divorce, 
differential fertility, and the distribution of incomes. 

One sees in these chapters the consistent effort towards the desired 
sociological synthesis, and the varying success of this effort so far. Some 
success is certainly apparent in the discussion of political institutions, where 
the pitfalls of reification of the state are expertly avoided, and where the 
political aspect of all sub-groups in an inclusive society is acutely recognised. 
The best chapter on Social Control, where law, history, psychology, 
anthropology, and politics are effectively brought together to illuminate 
the issues. 

The book ends with chapters on social change and social problems. 
The latter discusses an odd collection of topics and has little unity. The 
former has a more definite and difficult subject-matter, which has been 
brilliantly brought under control in hardly more than a dozen pages. 


B. R. HIncHLIFF. 
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THE ForEIGN Pouicy or Sovier Russta, VOLUME Two 1936-1941. By 
Max Betorr. (Oxford Press. 434 pp. 215.) 


MAN AND PLAN IN Soviet Economy. By ANDREW RorusTEIN. (Muller. 
300 pp. 0s. 6d.) 


CHANGING ATTITUDES IN SoviEr Russta: THE Famity. By Rupo.r 
SCHLESINGER. (Rowtledge. 408 pp. 255.) 


M.. Beloff is reluctant to draw any conclusions about the principles 
of Soviet foreign policy. How, in fact, are we to explain its sudden 
changes of orientation? Has Moscow any wish to agree, or any belief in 
the possibility of agreement, with the western democracies ? Is there, for 
the purposes of her policy, no distinction between a socialist and a con- 
servative Britain, between pre-war and post-war western democracy, or 
even between the democracies and Hitler’s Germany? Or should we, 
perhaps, direct the searchlight of enquiry upon ourselves, and ask whether 
there is truly any greater disposition to appreciate the Soviet Union in 
a Britain ruled by Mr. Attlee than in the Britain of Mr. Chamberlain ? 
Have the “ changing attitudes” in the one country, where the revolution 
is now more than thirty years old, and in the other, which has recently 
undergone war and economic revolution, amounted to any closer 
approximation than existed in the past ? 

Anyone hoping for an assessment of these problems or any direct light 
upon their solution is likely to be disappointed by these books. The nearest 
he will get to conclusions are the remarks of Mr. Beloff, which indeed his 
narrative fully supports. “‘ One can at least suggest that the Soviet leaders 
have consistently adhered to one precept. Never have they acted during 


such periods of collaboration with non-Soviet Powers in such a way as to 
sacrifice important long-term advantages. The ideological slate has been 
kept clean, and the building up of the cadres of international action has not 
been abandoned.” Or again, “ Where a single powerful enemy has 
emerged in the capitalist environment, Soviet diplomacy has sought to 
isolate it, as during the ‘collective security’ peri od from 1934-1938. 
Where the outside world is in turmoil, and the capitalist powers indulging 


in internecine strife, the opportunity for expansion recurs, aS 1N 1939-41. 
There is nothing in the careful and closely documented narrative of Soviet 
diplomacy in these years to support the more naive ideas of Soviet 
imperialism ; but there is equally little to help towards any decision as 
to whether the defensive expansionism of 1939 to 1941 directed against 
Hitler’s Germany, or similar acts of resistance against Japanese military 
movements of anti-Russian aggressiveness during the Sino-Japanese war, 
indicate an attitude basically opposed to war. The most that can be said 
is that at that time, such were the preoccupations of the potential enemy, 
there was no need to fear war as a direct result of yp intransigence. 

What can be said of Soviet policy in the Middle East, an area peculiarly 
likely to cause contention with the West? Mr. Belof S words are mild 
in the extreme. Soviet pressure would seem to have been “ hardly as 
much as might have been expected,” given the advantages of the Russian 
position. Renunciation of the economic concessions granted to the Tsarist 
regime was followed by evacuation. If economic relations between Persia 
and the Soviet Union continued to be of great importance to Persia, these 
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did not preclude still greater importance attaching to her similar relations 
with Britain, Germany, and other countries. The U.S.S.R. protested, it is 
true, against the activities of Nazi agents in Persia; but Russian engineers 
and technicians were also active in assisting the development of the country. 
There is nothing in all this or even in the forms which communist 
propaganda has taken, still less in the promotion of trade, to suggest any 
of the cruder forms of imperialist expansion. 

Mr. Beloff’s second volume, like his first, is a careful and scholarly work. 
A balanced narrative such as this can do much to foster objectivity and 
understanding. It is a pity that Mr. Rothstein does not recognise how 
much misunderstanding and lack of objectivity are due to Russian secrecy, 
withdrawal, and insularity as well as to her methods of er In 
the absence of free enquiry truth will always be discounted as propaganda. 
If anti-communist prejudice was responsible for much blindness to Russian 
facts before the war, now it is much more the stupidity of the Russians 
which is to blame, by their failure to retain the wealth of friendly open- 
mindedness among the peoples of the west, for the recrudescence of mis- 
understanding. And Man and Plan in Soviet Economy, which is a thorough, 
useful, interesting, comprehensive, yet brief summary of the nature, methods 
and effects of economic planning in the U.S.S.R., would have been an even 
better and certainly a more convincing book were it balanced by such 
recognition. 

Mr. Rothstein is certainly right in suggesting that the authors of the 
White Paper, Economic Survey for 1947, as well as those generally responsible 
for British organisation of economic planning, have much to learn from 


the truly democratic spirit to be found in many parts of Soviet ones. 


“ What has any other system of planning to show, so far, that is comparab 
to the practice whereby in the U.S.S.R. the plans drafted are sent down, 
stage by stage, for discussion in the lowest units of the economic machinery 
of the country—the factories and the collective farms, the village meetings 
and the town Soviets; and this not once but several times yearly, in one 
shape or another (results of the last year’s working, supervision of fulfilment 
of the present year’s plan, plans for next year) ; and this, again, not for the 
last year or two alone, but for nearly twenty years already?” There is, 
indeed, a much closer parallel between the needs of planning as seen by 
Lenin and those which exist in this country at the present time than is 
generally recognised. And much too may be learnt from Soviet experiments 
with “ socialist emulation ”’ or competition. On all this Mr. Rothstein’s 
book is valuable and deserves study. 

Dr. Schlesinger’s book may be a useful book of reference for the expert 
sociologist, with its considerable documentation—the documents have been 
left to speak for themselves, he says—but it is hardly light or illuminating 
to the lay reader. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Famity ALLOWANCES. By ELEANOR RATHBONE. Ad/en C Unwin. 288 pp. 
5s. 


Tie Disinherited Family, first published in 1924, is now republished under a 
new and more explanatory title. The book has been brought up to date 
by the addition of a chapter by the late Eva Hubback. Dr. Gilbert Murray 
in a forword to this edition claims that this “is one of those small books 
which change the mind of a whole nation ”, a judgment which is endorsed 
by Lord Beveridge in his Epilogue to this edition. 

Since the passing of the 1945 Act, family allowances have come to be 
regarded as an essential part of our social security system. But the con- 
version of the country to the revolutionary change involved in thus allocating 
part of the national income directly to the family is, to a very great extent, 
due to Eleanor Rathbone’s book. For it was she who demonstrated that 
the campaign led by Seebohm Rowntree and the trade union leaders in 
favour of a “ living wage ”’ based on the needs of a family of five, provided 
no practical solution to family poverty. She marshalled the ranks of the 
phantom children and showed that the only practical method of dealing 
with family poverty was by taking account of the children who actually 
existed and not attempting the impossible task of providing for the non- 
existant children which the family of five posited. She thus established a 
principle which is valid whatever the size of the family: namely, that the 
family income must be related to family need. Thence, as Eleanor Rathbone 
showed, the way led straight to family allowances. The argument for her 
policy was worked out with such cogency and force that her book may be 
a ed read as a background to the Report of the Royal Commission on 

opulation. 

What strikes one in rereading this book is not only the masterly ordering 
of the material to prove the case for family allowances but also the clarity 
with which Eleanor Rathbone envisaged the implications of her policy. 
She saw clearly, for example, the connection between family allowances and 
women’s claim for equal pay. Unequal pay is society’s subconscious 
irrational method of attempting to ceovile for family needs. Family 
allowances, she argued, would provide a rational method of allocating 
resources to the family and thus make possible the payment of equal salaries 
to teachers, for example. But what is now clear, as was shown by the 
Royal Commission on Equal Pay, is that the allowances would have to be 
very considerable indeed to exercise an influence in this direction. In 
France, where a definite poiicy of redistributing the national income in 
favour of the family is pursued men and women receive equal pay as 
teachers, civil servants and local government officials. Furthermore, the 
difference between the wages of men and women in industry and commerce 
is nothing like so high as in this country. The higher allowances and the 
income tax concessions proposed by the Royal Commission on Population 
would, of course, still further reduce the economic disadvantages from 
which the family with children still suffers and to this extent would help to 
further the policy set forth by Eleanor Rathbone in 1924. 

It is fitting that the Report of the Royal Commission on Population 
should have been published within a couple of months of this reprint. 
For it is the lineal descendant of “‘ The Disinherited Family ”. 

GERTRUDE WILLOUGHBY. 
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THe WEBBS AND THEIR Work. Edited by MARGARET COLE. (Frederick 
Muller. 304 + xvi pp. 155.) 


I. was an excellent idea of Mrs. Cole to assemble this collection of essays 
on various aspects of the Webbs’ many activities by contemporaries who 
had known and worked with them for many years. The 18 essays range 
over the period from 1879, when Bernard Shaw first met Sidney Webb at 
a debating society, to the concluding years of their lives when they had 
retired to Passfield Corner. We get vivid and interesting pictures of the 
early years of social research at Grosvenor Road by F. W. Galton, who 
helped them to investigate trade unions; of the impact of Sidney on the 
Fabian Society by E. R. Pease ; of the foundation of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science by Lord Beveridge ; of the establishment 
of the New Statesman by S. K. Ratcliffe; of the building up of the 
Labour Party by J. S. Middleton; of Sidney Webb’s relations with 
the Durham Miners by Jack Lawson; of Webb as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies by Sir Drummond Shiels ; of the inception and later history 
of the Labour Research Department by Margaret Cole; of the years of 
cooperation and conflict with the Progressives on the L.C.C. by Alan 
McBrian. G. D. H. Cole assesses Beatrice Webb’s contribution to economic 
studies; Leonard Woolf shows the dominant emphasis in their political 
thought of the concepts of structure and function and the absence of abstract 
ideas ; Joan Clarke evaluates the break-up of the Poor Law and its effect 
on the social services; R. C. K. Ensor discusses the philosophy and the 
tactics of permeation; Barbara Drake the Webbs’ attitude towards, and 
their relations with, Soviet Communism. Desmond MacCarthy writes of 
the Webbs as human beings in a deeply critical vein ; Kingsley Martin with 
sympathy and affection of their sunset days. The general level of the 
essays is high; those by R. C. K. Ensor, Leonard Woolf, Desmond 
MacCarthy and Jack Lawson reach a very h igh standard. 

The work of Sidney and Beatrice Webb lay in four different spheres. 
They were social and economic historians ; they were engaged in the prac- 
tical business of founding and building institutions designed to further their 
general purposes; they were thinkers and publicists who analysed con- 
temporary society and put forward large schemes of socialistic reform ; and 
they were social scientists who believed in promoting disinterested 
teaching and research in the social sciences. 

They achieved a very unequal degree of success in these four different 
spheres. Their outstanding accomplishment was in founding and 
building practical institutions. Here they had an unbroken line of successes 
and no failure: the Fabian Society, the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, the New Statesman, the Labour Party, are eloquent 
testimony to their architecture, imagination, energy and tenacity of 
purpose. Their weakest capacity was as inventors of schemes of political 
and socialistic reform, One has only to consider, in this connection, the 
scheme for splitting Parliament into two bodies ; their plan of local govern- 
ment reform ; their belief in the development of municipal enterprise under 
a socialist régime; their disbelief (in the Haldane Committee on the 
Machinery of Government, which is nowhere mentioned in the book) in 
the independent board or the public corporation ; their rejection of social 
insurance. 
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As historians their accomplishment ranks very high, although they never 
succeeded in writing the history of local government from 1835, 0m which 
they had set their hearts ; and as a preparation for which they embarked on 
the many volumes dealing with the earlier period from 1688 to 1835. These 
earlier volumes occupied so much time and effort that the principal task 
was never fulfilled. The ten volumes on local government history are, 
a monumental achievement ; but their great length reduces their usefulness 
for even the specialist student of political institutions. 

As social scientists, the Webbs had a profound influence both direct 
and indirect. Before they appeared on the scene most of the books dealing 
with the science of society consisted of constitutional law and history, 
economic theory, anthropology and social philosophy. “The ‘ Webb 
speciality ’ (they wrote in Methods of Social Study) has been a study, at once 
historical and analytic, of the life-history of particular social institutions 
during the last three or four centuries, such as the trade union and 
cooperative movements in the United Kingdom, and English local govern- 
ment.” They succeeded to no small extent in shifting the centre of gravity 
from constitutional law and history and economic theory to the actual 
institutions which affect the lives of the mass of the people. The displace- 
ment led to the entire fabric of society becoming the subject of study, 
particularly its social institutions, in a way which differs immensely from 
the pre-Webbian attitude. This has profoundly affected the intellectual 
climate of our time. 

In reading these essays one is struck by the extraordinary consistency 
of the Webbs. Every one of the 18 contributors saw the same Beatrice and 
Sidney. There was no “other side” of them. The accounts of 
T. E. Lawrence by his friends reveal fifty different men seen by fifty authors 
—most of them inconsistent with one another. Here there is no incon- 
sistency and no fundamental diversity of purpose. The Webbs were wholly 
consistent and pursued a single aim through diverse activities. If Sidney 
had consented to have a coat of arms when he became a peer, his motto 
might have been “ Consistency, Conviction, Concentration.” It was these 
three qualities, and the rigorous exclusion of anything incompatible with 
them, which made them the remarkable human beings and the great public 
servants which they were. ‘‘ But—one can almost hear Mrs. Webb saying 
it in her ringing, cultured, compelling voice—‘ of course, like everyone else, 
we have the defects of our qualities.’ ”’ 

W. A. Rosson. 


Mopern Pouiticat Constitutions. By C. F. StronG. Txtrp EpIrIon. 
(Sidgwick e» Jackson. 383 pp. 255. net.) 


r. Strong’s book has almost all the virtues of its kind and none of the 
habitual failings, its kind, however, being not only a methodical text-book 
for students of modern constitutionalism, but also a stimulating manual 
for such politicians as are not cocksure of their respective party-programmes 
or themselves. 

Nowhere does the author canalise the tremendous flux of his all but 
inexhaustible theme. He bravely chooses to let it flow (and sometimes 
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overflow), with the result that there are only a very few desiccated passages 
in his book, which is as rare in a textbook as in a manual. He takes his 
readers through most of the historical and contemporary developments 
that have led up to the democratic or quasi-democratic constitutions all 
over the world with all the varieties and distinctions, all the strength and 
fallibility inherent in their past and future aspects. The distribution of light 
and shade in this complex landscape of institutions and documents is almost 
perfect. 

To achieve this the author commands a far from dry-as-dust style, 
equally remote from the too facile and the didactic. His 17 chapters, 
forming as many accomplished essays on the facts and facets of constitu- 
tionalism, systematically drive, as it were, over the numerous bridges, or 
abysses, of doctrines and theories to established institutional reality. Above 
all, his illumination of the distinctive constitutional features of the United 
Kingdom and the United States reaches, by its colourful viewing of the 
historical and present conditions, both the literary and scholarly rank of 
a prudently foreshortened “ Life and Letters” biography. This, within 400 
pages and including so much descriptive and explanatory matter, is such 
an achievement as makes me venture to predict that this third edition of 
the book will establish it as a classic of its kind. By which I mean that 
the author has raised and transmuted a highly controversial subject into 
a world-wide panoramic vision of mankind organising and civilising itself 
through the medium of the national state. 

The interrelations between constitutionalism and civilisation, though not 
specially treated by Mr. Strong, are the — lurking behind the whole 
of his book, and as soon as one thinks of civilisation in connection with the 
state and its constitution, one is bound to mention war. It is the central 
tragedy of the modern state that, in spite of its essential mission as standard- 
bearer of civilisation, it becomes again and again—and, it seems, inevitably 
—the bearer of the standards of war. It is just this contradiction that 
makes so many people, and not the worst, profoundly sceptical in their 
attitude towards states and constitutions. Sometimes Mr. Strong repeats 
the conventional and almost trivial saying that another world war would 
destroy our civilisation. I am sorry I cannot agree. As we have all 
experienced, in spite of the most terrible devastation of human lives and 
achievements, civilisation survives war so long as not all and everything is 
destroyed, a result which, as we are told, we need hardly fear even from 
the sublimely abominable atomic bomb. No, the interdependence of 
civilisation and war should be defined quite differently: the failure of 
civilisation becomes evident before and through the outbreak of war, 
which is nothing more or less than civilisation’s recurrent attempt at suicide. 
Therefore, as long as constitutions do not succeed in excluding wars, they 
fail at the very heart of their mission. 

In feudal times, war was a more or less decentralised business. Now, 
in the period of constitutionalism, it is to a terrifying degree centralised, 
not to say, nationalised. Any student of the states of the world and their 
constitutions must face this fundamental and fatal fact, which should not 
be obscured by cheap pessimism as to the effect on civilisation of this or 
that next war. 

HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 
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PoLiTICcCAL THOUGHT IN FRANCE FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE FOURTH 
Repusuic. By J. P. Mayer. Rowtledge. 142 pp. 125. 6d. 


Tis is a revised and enlarged edition of a book first published in 1943, 
which, the publishers tell us, has established itself as a text-book. Mr. 
Mayer is unusually well read in his subject and is painstaking and accurate. 
The book, therefore, contains a great deal of information about the political 
history of France since 1789, the political theories of the leading French 
writers and statesmen during the period, and the relation of the one to 
the other, which the student, eager to pass his examinations in history or 

olitical science, would find it difficult or laborious to acquire for himself 
in any other way. It would seem, then, that both the student and Mr. 
Mayer may be congratulated, for here is a case in which demand for 
knowledge has met with a competent supplier. And yet one who is no 
longer a student, after a careful and sympathetic reading of the book, is 
left with a feeling of uneasiness and doubt as to whether this is the right 
way to teach the history of political ideas. 

Mr. Mayer’s method is to give a brief sketch of the “ thought ” of each 
writer or thinker and to illustrate or present it by quotations, translated 
apparently by him. In theory no better way of explaining what, say, Saint- 
Simon or Sorel meant can be imagined than that of giving it in their own 
words. But unless the anthologist has a very clear mind himself and 
plenty of space for his quotations, the knowledge which he communicates 
is superficial, vague, or muddled. Mr. Mayer’s quotations are frequently 
much too short to give anyone who has not read the original any clear 
idea of what it is all about. Even when one has read the original, it is 
often difficult to grasp the meaning or relevance of Mr. Mayer’s translation. 
This is partly because there is evidence of a certain woolliness in his own 
mind and his language, particularly in translation, is cumbersome and 
obscure. For instance, he tells us that “ Sorel’s theory of history is deeply 
indebted to Marx which can be clearly seen” (my italics) from the following 
quotation : 

“‘ Never discourse on the Right, political institutions, ideologies of 
att, of religion, of philosophy, without representing in its entire reality 
the economic life of the people under consideration, with its historical 
class divisions, with its development of technical processes, and with 
its natural conditions of productivity. The rapprochement thus established 
between the inner structure of a society and its superstructure throws 
a vivid light on those things which the society contains, and leads often 
towards a way of grasping its history.” 


Is there the slightest hope that any student will “clearly see” the debt of 
Sorel to Marx from these two creaking sentences ? 





The index for 1949 is now available and can be 
obtained from the publishers, 10, Great Turnstile, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. Price, one shilling, post free. 
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